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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory map, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 
_,.Cowrer. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE, OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. 


THE annexed portrait was already in the hands of our en- 
graver when we discovered that it was practicable to obtain a 
more recent and faithful resemblance of this gallant officer. 
Unwilling, however, to withhold any memorial of a character 
which has so much of our own and the public esteem, we in- 
sert this likeness, reserving for a future number a more par- 
ticular portrait, accompanied by a copious biography. 


BIOGRAPHY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE LATE GEORGE BECK, ESQ. 


ir has been frequently observed that the rewards of men 
who devote their lives to science and literature are seldom com- 
mensurate to thetr worth. Whether it be that the exquisite 
sensibility which is the concomitant of genius, prevented their 
seeking the emoluments which were conferred on inferior ta- 
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lents, or that they relied too confidently on their own merits, 
the names of many illustrious men might be adduced, who 
haye received from posterity that yustice whiclf was denied them 
by their contemporaries. The remark may be applied to every 
department of science, but it attaches with peculiar force to the 
graphic art; for the works of the greatest masters have rarely 
been appreciated, until the hand that executed them was mould- 
ering in the grave, and the genius that inspired them had fled 
to the divine source whence it emanated. 

GeorcGe Beck was born at Ellford, an inconsiderable village 
of Staffordshire, in England, in the year 1750. His father was 
a respectable farmer, who had four children, of whom George 
was the youngest. 

The early years of eminent men are always interesting; but 
their biographers too frequently notice incidents better suited to 
the ear of friendship than the eye of public criticism. To avoid 
a similar errov, we forego the pleasure of reciting the prema- 
ture development of those talents which distinguished the life 
of Mr. Beck. At the age of nine years he quitted the village 
school, having progressed as far as his master was qualified to 
teach him. He appears to have spent several years on his pa- 
ternal farm; we cannot, however, suppose they were passed in 
idleness, nor wholly occupied in rustic pursuits; for at the age 
of nineteen he removed to Tamworth, where he for some time 
taught a respectable academy. In the year 1770 he determined 
to qualify himself for entering into orders, and pursued his stu- 
dies with an assidtiity that greatly impaired his health. But 
the versatility of his genius afforded him a happy resource, 
which, while it relieved his mind from abstruse studies, called 
forth a latent power, and gave birth to an artist whose works 
unquestionably rank him among the first landscape painters of 


his age. 

In the year 1776 the mathematical acquirements of Mr. Beck 
introduced him to the notice of the late marquis Townshend, 
who was at that time master-general of the ordnance. That 
nobleman was less distinguished by his elevated rank than by 
the munificent patronage he gave to men of genius and letters. 
Through his interest Mr. Beck was appointed to the mathemati- 
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cal professorship in the royal academy at Woolwich: but at the 
time of the nomination Mr. Beck was absent on a visit to Emer- 
son the mathematician, and being detained much longer than he 
expected, the appointment was transferred to another person. 
He was, however, placed in the corps of engineers, and pro- 
‘mised another office as soon as a vacancy should occur. Buta 
change of ministry ensued, and the marquis Townshend was 
succeeded by the duke of Richmond, whose character is known 
to have been very opposite from that of his predecessor. Mr. 
Beck was now ordered from Plymouth, where he ranked as 
captain, to the drawing-room in the tower of London, where his 
powers were confined to the irksome employment of drawing 
plans and maps. Toa mind so ardent and enthusiastic this 
drudgery would have been insupportable, had he not been so- 
laced by the society of many distinguished artists and men of 
genius. At this period Mr. Beck became acquainted with a 
young lady, in whose accomplished mind he inspired a recipro- 
city of taste and sentiment, to whom he was united in the year 
1786. 

In the year 1789 his declining health obliged him to resign 
his situation in the drawing-room of the tower. He then offered 
his services to the marchioness Townshend, to instruct her 
jadyship’s daughters in drawing, which were accepted, and he 
continued in that occupation until the year 1791, when, on the 
death of Grose the antiquarian, who left unfinised his “ Antiqui- 
ties of Ireland,” he was requested by Mr. Hooper, the publisher, 
to continue the work. He gladly accepted the proposal, and 
resigning every other pursuit made his arrangements for that 
purpose, when Mr.-Hooper was suddenly taken ill, and died. 

In the following year Mr. Beck made a tour through the 
western counties of England and Wales. ‘The picturesque and 
romantic scenery of that country presented a school worthy oi 
his genius. It was there, perhaps, he imbibed the energy and 
grandeur that distinguish his peculiar style. His bosom glowed 
with enthusiasm while he contemplated the sublimity of Snow- 
don, of Plinlimmon, and of Cader Idris. He was a yotary of Na- 
ture; and with a master-hand he transferred her mildest graces 
tohis canvass. The spirited productions which were the result 
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of this tour, gained him many admirers, who suggested that in 
America he would find a theatre for the exercise of powers that 
might afterwards enrich his native country. Yielding to their 
solicitations he embarked for the United States, and landed at 
Norfolk in the year 1795. After a short residence in that city 
he visited Baltimore, where he received such flattering marks’ 
of approbation as induced him to send for his lady, and relin- 
quish the design of an immediate return to England. He had 
not been long in this city when he received a visit from Mr. 
Hamilton of the Woodlands, a gentleman whose name is most 
honourably associated with the history of the fine arts in Ameri- 
ca. He was so much pleased with the works of Mr. Beck that 
he engaged him to paint views of his elegant villa, and when 
there, invited him to settle in Philadelphia. He accordingly re- 
paired thither, accompanied by his lady, who soon after their 
arrival established a seminary for the education of young ladies, 
over which she presided with an assiduity that found its reward 
in seeing many of her pupils among the fairest ornaments of 
that city. 

During a residence of seven years in Philadelphia, Mr. Beck 
enjoyed the esteem of its most respectable inhabitants, and was 
happy in the acquaintance of Mr. Hamilton, from whom he re- 
ceived many proofs of friendship and respect: but ‘having made 
a tour through the western states in the spring of 1804, he spent 
some time in Kentucky, where he was prevailed upon once 
more to change his residence, and soon after removed to Lexing- 
ton. The remaining years of his life were varied by few inci- 
dents; for after his settlement is Kentucky, he seldom left his 
closet. He devoted a part of his time to mathematical pursuits 
(for which he had always felt a predilection) and amused his 
leisure with music and chemical experiments: but he consecra- 
ted the greatest portion to poetry. He translated the Odes of 
Anacreon, several books of the Iliad, the Georgics, and a part 
of the Aneid of Virgil, with some of the Odes of Horace; 
besides composing many original and miscellaneous poems. 
Thus occupied in literary pursuits, he passed several years of 
tranquil retirement: but Fortune seems to have persecuted him 


from his infancy; or if she smiled it was only a transient gleam, 
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‘* A spot of azure in a cloudy sky, 
‘¢ A sunny island in a stormy main.” 


In the year 1809 an unexpected calamity interrupted his re- 
pose, and obliged him to cpen an academy. It was his intention 
to have instructed a class of young gentlemen in the higher 
branches of the mathematics and the study of the ancient lan- 
guages; but in the town where he resided there was already an 
excellent institution, the Transylvania college, and he found 
his pupils limited to a few little boys, whom he could only initiate 
into the rudiments of their education. In 1811 this painful 
occupation was relieved by an engagement to paint a series of 
pictures for Mr. Jervas of Baltimore. He once more took up his 
pencil, and the works he executed for that artist were the last 
efforts of his expiring genius. The comet that appeared in the 
same year afforded an opportunity of exercising his mathemati- 
cal skill. 

In January, 1812, he published his observations on it, ac- 
companied by a diagram representing its orbit. The flattering 
approbation which this work received from many scientific gen- 
tlemen, encouraged a hope that he would be rewarded with a 
professorship in one of the eastern colleges: but his exemplary 
life was soon to be crowned by a higher reward. On the 18th 
of September he was seized with an imflammation of the lungs, 
which, though it was not at first thought dangerous, soon set- 
tled into a consumption. He languished until the 14th of De- 
cember, when he tranquilly expired in the sixty-third year of 
his age. 

Such was the life of George Beck, a man whose genius and 
virtues alike entitle him to our admiration and respect. En- 
dowed by nature with a comprehensive mind, he had by a per- 
severing and well-directed industry acquired a great fund of 
knowledge. But to those abilities he united a refined delicacy of 
mind, which unfortunately prevented his seeking to occupy the 
station in society for which his genius and acquirements had so 
eminently qualified him. Of his talents as a painter it were su- 
perfluous to speak: his own pencil has reared his monument and 
eulogy: nor would it be proper in this place to notice his poeti- 
cal works, as they have not yet been presented to the public. 
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His accomplished widow, however, is now engaged in preparing 
the manuscripts for publication; and the writer of this sketch 
eannot forbear to express his hope that they will soon add a d 
posthumous garland to the memory of his departed friend. : 
Baltimore, April 10, 1813. | 
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Mr. OupscuHoot, 

In presenting you with this trifle, it is perhaps idle to say 
that it was composed impromptu, by a young lady on hearing of 
the death of the late Mr. Beck; for if it has merit it will be ap- 
preciated, and if otherwise, it cannot be conferred by the cir 
cumstance of its being an extemporaueous production. 


Mourn, Nature mourn thy fondest lover dead! 
' His soul on high, from whence it came, has fled; 5 

No more he’il wander o’er thy valleys green, , 

Or to his canvass give the glowing scene. : 

Thy drooping flowrets, and thy forests bare, 

Expressive emblems of thy grief appear; 

But soon revolving days again shall bring 

The sweetest off’ringes 6f returning spring; 

Again thy bosom glow with brighter hue, 

Again the feathery choir their songs renew: 

Thy bard shall ne’er with joy thy presence hail, 

Nor sing thy varied bloom, thy fragrant vale. 

Then lightly rest thy green turf on his breast, 

A purer heart than Beck’s thou ne’er hast prest. 
Lexington, Kentucky. A. M.v. P 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REVIEW OF THE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE COLUM- 
BIAN SOCIETY OF ARTISTS AND PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF 


FINE ARTS. 


Tue progress and rapid improvement of the arts and scien- 
ces throughout the United States, are positive proofs of the ta- 
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lents and enterprise, as well as the wealth and prosperity of the 
American nation. When we look at the history of our country 
from its first settlement to the present period, the mind is filled ha 
with wonder and astonishment! In less than two hundred years a 
4 new nation has arisen in the western hemisphere, that bids fair 
to rival in knowledge and in consequence avy other ancient or 
modern. 

It is foreign from our purpose to examine the various causes a 
that have accelerated the gigantic but solid growth of what has 
been emphatically termed the ew world! and it is equally fo- 
reign from our intentions to investigate the tendency of those 
great political events that have been passing on the great thea- 
tre of Europe, for upwards of twenty years past. It may not, 
however, be improper to remark, that the consequences which 
have resulted from the mad ambition of the old governments, 
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have contributed much to the advancement of the arts in this 4 
country. | 

It has been long contended that our political institutions are 
not calculated to foster the fine arts, and that the youth of our 4 
country, whose genius leads them to pursue the imitative arts, f 
ought to look to foreign countries for instruction and patron- 
age. The experience of the three last annual exhibitions has 
completely refuted such opinions, and has proved to the entire 
satisfaction of the admirers of the arts, that our native genius 
can rise to excellence without the aid of foreign culture. The 
seneral diffusion of scientific and literary knowledge throughout 


eee 


our extensive republic, has already disseminated a correct taste 
for all the polished productions of genius. The industry and 
enterprise of our citizens are confined to no particular section : 
of the union—prosperity and wealth are generally the conse- + 
quences of the exertions of a free and independent people. i? 

To facilitate the progress of the fine arts, it was necessary 
to collect as it were, into a focus the various talents of artists, 
and Philadelphia from its population, local situation, and public 
institutions, appeared better fitted than any other city in the 
union for the permanent establishment of an 4merican School of ae 
Arts. Tothe exertions of the Society of Artists of the United 
States (now incorporated by the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
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under the title of the “Columbian Society of Artists”) we are 
indebted for the establishment of feriodical exhibitions. The 
happy effects already produced by those exhibitions, have far ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine expectations. The artists, by com- 
paring their works with each other, and profiting by public opi- 
nion, have been able fairly to appreciate the true value of their 
own productions, have rapidly progressed in improvement, and 
the public have had a fair opportunity of distinguishing real 
merit. Where correct morals, good education, solid sense, and 
unvitiated taste exist, public opinion must always be correct; 
and we are proud to say, that our city in these respects is second 
to none. 

In reviewing the third annual exhibition, we had no other 
motive than a desire to improve the arts, and to contribute to 
the utmost of our abilities to promote the advancement of an es- 
tablishment that promises soon to become of great national im- 
portance. We are, however, aware that our observations may give 
offence to some; but as we are conscious of having taken truth 
for a basis, we believe that we have nothing to fear from the 
enlightened and liberal, and the censure of others cannot deter 
us from the performance of a public duty. 

The intention of the Society of Artists in establishing peri- 
odical exhibitions, was evidently to cultivate a taste for the pro- 
ductions of our own country, to draw talents from obscurity, to 
remove prejudices respecting foreign productions, and finally to 
establish a scHOOL or OUR OowN. We do not consider it our 
province to examine the merits or defects of old pictures; but 
as there are some of this description that have been considered 
as a part of the present exhibition, we are under the necessity 
{contrary to our wish) of making some remarks on the subject. 


PICTURE GALLERY. 


1. The martyrdom of St. Lawrence—Titian. 

2. St. Francis at his devotions—Francis Rizi. 

3. Christ in the temple disfuting with the Jewish doctorg— 
Paul Veronese. 

4: The Virgin with the infant Christ and St. John (in imita- 
tion of Reubens)—Pereda. 
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5. St. Joseph with the infant Christ in his arms—School of 
Vandyke. 

6. The reconciliation of Jacob and EsauxAndrew Becarro. 

7. Josefth receiving from his brothers, Benjamin and their 
offerings. 

The above are pictures selected by an American gentleman, 
now in Europe, and deposited in the academy, with the view of 
promoting the advancement of the fine atrs in his native country. 

Towards the close of the exhibition, a picture was introduced 
said to be painted by Murrillo, denominated, “ Roman charity.” 
We understand it has been purchased for a large sum by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Picture dealers have 
found it of great importance to attach long stories to old de- 
fective pictures. 4s the story goes, relative to this picture, it 
was painted at least three hundred years ago, has been in the 
royal cabinet of Spain for several generations, and at last made a 
most miraculous escape through a window to the United States. 
It is impossible for us to form a correct opinion respecting what 
this picture might have been: the hand of time has pressed 
heavy upon it; and what is worse, the hands of ignorance have 
endeavoured to mend it. Jt has evidently been retouched. The 
drawing, colotring, and effect, appear to have been good, but 
are now much obliterated and defaced: the composition is the 
only part of which we can form a decided opinion. The artist 
has treated the subject with great delicacy and judgment, and 
the grouping and general distribution of light and shade is en- 
titled to our unqualified approbation; but its value as a model is 
at least doubtful, and indeed we think that both artists and the 
public appreciate much too highly the study of defaced pictures. 
The object of painting is to represent nature. Is nature to be 
viewed through the medium of old cracked pictures? we hope 
not. «Are we less endowed with capacity than the Flemish and 
Dutch artists, who studjed from nature alone? The Grecians 
had no old pictures to study from, and yet they arrived at a 
degree of excellence in the arts that stands unrivalled. The 
progress and improvement of the arts in America, must not 
altogether depend on foreign productions. The principles of 
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art are simple, and well understood, and it only requires capa- 
city, practice, and experience, to make an artist in any country. 

8. Portrait ofa gentleman.—T.Sully. This picture is paint- 
ed in a different style from the other works of this distinguish- 
ed artist, that have come within our observation. The contour 
is hard, and the colouring unharmonious. It is also wanting in 
that delicacy and softness, that so peculiarly characterize his 
works. .This isthe only portrait of Mr. Sully’s in the present 
exhibition. 

9.°The Natural Bridge in Virginia. —T. Birch. Is a copy 


from an English print, and is certainly not the most sublime 


work of art. 

10. Portrait of a gentleman.—B. Otis. It is with much 
pleasure that we notice the works of this excellent artist. 
His pictures appear to be painted with a closer attention to 
nature, than any other portraits in oil in the room. His atti- 
tudes are however rather wanting in grace. We recommend 
to him particularly the study of elegance and dignity of expres- 
sion. A proper attention to these will render his pictures first- 
rate productions. 

1}. ZTelemachus in the island of Calyfiso.—C. King. This is 
a copy from a picture by West, and possesses much merit. 

16. Fruit piece —Raphael Peale. This is a most exquisite 
production of art, and we sincerely congratulate the artist on the 
effects already produced on the public mind by viewing his va- 
luable pictures in the present exhibition. Before our annual ex- 
hibitions this artist was but little known. The last year he ex- 
hibited two pictures of still life, that deservedly drew the public 
attention, and were highly appreciated by the best judges. We 
are extremely gratified to find that he has directed his talents 
to a branch of the arts in which he appears to be so well fitted 
to excel. We recollect to have seen in the famous collection of 
the duke of Orleans (that was brought to London and there 
exhibited in 1790) two small pictures of flowers and fruit by Van 
Os, that were there sold for one thousand guineas. Raphael 
Peale has displayed talents so transcendant in subjects of still 
life, that with proper attention and encouragement, he will, in 
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our opinion, rival the first artists, ancient or modern, in that de- 
partment of painting. 
It has been remarked by some of our fretended patrons, con- 


noisseurs, amateurs, &c. that the present exhibition is not 
so good as the two last. It is unfair to withhold from -the ar- 
tists a well-earned praise. We have seen fourteen annual ex- 
hibitions of the Royal Academy, and one of the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists, in London; and we are bold as well as proud to 
say, that there werein no one of these celebrated exhibitions, 
so great a number of pictures on this particular branch of the 
arts as those now exhibited by Raphael Peale. We have seen 
some of the best productions of art in the world, and are sincere- 
ly of opinion that there are some speciniens of native talents 
(which we shall have occasion to speak of hereafter) exhibited 
by the Columbian Society of Artists, that have never been sur- 
passed in any country, and we hope the time is not far distant 
when the works of living artists will be duly appreciated, and 
the admirers of style, manner, &c. of old smoked, cracked, and 
fatched pictures, will meet with that contempt which they de- 
serve. 

18. Shifwrecked sailor.—T. Birch. A grey picture with lit- 
tle meaning. 

24. The portrait of George Clinton, esq. late vice-president 
of the United States—Ames. This very excellent picture 
was exhibited and much admired in the last exhibition. It has 
been since purchased from the artist, by the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts. 

25. Portrait of a genitleman.—C. R. Leslie. In reviewing 
the works of this extraordinary young artist, it is but just to re- 
mark, that he has not yet reached his twentieth year, and that 
it is only two years since his attention has been directed to the 
profession of an artist. The early effusions of genius displayed 
by young Leslie, in delineating theatrical characters from me- 
mory, were viewed with an admiration and astonishment that 
few productions excite. His friends advised him to visit Eu- 
rope for improvement. He was accordingly, agreeably to his 
own wishes, put under Mr. West. Placed under such a master 
much was expected, and the excellent productions now exhibit- 
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ed are unquestionably strong proofs of the most exquisite talents 
of our young American painter. The various specimens execu- 
ted by him, previous to his departure from this country, display- 
ed a taste so chaste, a judgment so solid, and an imagination so 
fine, that we then’gave it as our decided opinion that C. R. Les- 
lie was calculated to shine with distinguished lustre in the high- 
est department of art. Our opinion is fully confirmed, that he 
will soon become one of the first artists in any country. The 
picture before us is probably his first essay in portrait painting, 
and is a very excellent production. Leslie, however, appears to 
possess all the qualifications to make an historical painter of the 
greatest eminence, and we sincerely hope that no attempt will be 
made to divert the attention of this accomplished and amiable 
young artist from pursuing that department of the fine arts, 
wherein he has given so many striking proofs of his capacity te 
excel. 

27. Portrait of a gentleman.—J. Jarvis. This is a good like- 
ness of a well known character by a well known artist. 

28. Portrait of Captain Hull.—G, Stuart. The public were 
highly gratified by viewing a striking likeness of one of our 
distinguished naval heroes who first wrested the trident from 
the proud mistress of the ocean, executed by one of the first 
artists in the world. 

29. Portrait of a gentleman.—J. Eikholtz. This picture is 
the best production that we have seen from the pencil of this 
meritorious artist. It is an excellent likeness; has great expres- 
sion and good effect. The colouring is however rather too pur- 
ple, which gives a cold appearance to this otherwise excellent 
production. 

34. Musidora bathing—C.R. Leslie. Thisis a beautiful copy 
from a picture by West. | 

35. Landscafe.—T. Birch. This little picture might more 
properly -be called a portrait of a tree, as that object occupies 
nearly all the space. It is very well painted, and appears to be 
studied from nature. 

36. #ruit.—Raphael Peale. We have already spoken gene- 
vally of the works of this artist, as pictures of uncommon me- 
rit: some of them, however, are not without defects. The indi- 
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vidual objects in this picture are represented with great truth. 
There appears however a deficiency in perspective; it has too 
much the appearance of what painters call a birds-eye view. We 
recommend particularly to the attention of this artist the neces- 
sity of foreshortening, and to make his back-grounds more sub- 
servient to the principal objects, and also to make such arrange- 
ment in the grouping as will best comport with the harmony 
of the whole; and to endeavour as much as possible in the forma- 
tion of his groups, to make the natural colours of the objects re- 
presented assist in the general distribution of light and shade. 

38. Timon of Athens.—-C. R. Leslie. This is an original 
production, and displays great knowledge of the first principles of 
the art; the drawing is correct, and the anatomy well understood; 
the character, expression, and general effect of the whole is ex- 
cellent; the drapery is flowing and graceful; the colouring of the 
flesh, particularly the parts in shadow, has however rather a 
leaden hue, probably owing to the red and purple tints in the 
drapery. Had the artist made use of yellow and blue, it would 
have added much to the “harmony, without interfering in any 
manner with the general effect of this interesting picture. 

41. Batile.—Caldwell. Battles are difficult subjects to faint; 
much depends on the imagination. This artist, in so arduous 
an undertaking, has shown considerable talents. 

42. Storm.—Vignier. This little picture appears to be 
copied from a Flemish master, and has considerable merit. 

44, Engagement between the Constitution and Guerriere. 
This picture is smoothly painted; but is deficient in drawing, ef- 
fect, and essential parts of the art. 

47. Portrait of a gentleman.—B. Otis. Having already 
spoken of this painter as an artist of excellent talents, we do 
not consder it necessary to particularize every individual picture 
of his in the present exhibition. The expression, colouring and 
effect of this picture are extremely natural. In comparing the 
portraits of this artist with each other, we find that he has paid 
the strictest attention, both to the complexion and character, and 
what is peculiarly worthy of notice, he has no manner. His 
pictures differ so much in appearance, as to impress the idea of 
their being executed by different artists, andis to us a convin- 
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cing proof of his close attention to nature. Mr. Otis appears to 
be on the high road to fame, and if he follows the friendiy ad- 
vice already given, his character as a portrait painter will be 
fixed on a basis that cannot easily be shaken. 

48. Lord Crue in the character of Henry 8th, from sir 
Joshua Reynolds.—C. King. This is a charming little picture, 
and gives an excellent idea of the general manner of the cele- 
brated artist from whom it is taken. 

49. Portrait of a gentleman.—James Peale. We observe 
with much gratification in this exhibition, a number of excellent 
portraits, painted by this meritorious and amiable artist. This 
picture has great merit: the drawing, character and expression 
are good; the colouring, however, appears to be rather too warm. 
We shall speak more particularly of the works of this artist 





— 








hereafter. _ 
50. Engagement between the Constitution and Guerriere. 


T. Birch. This ingenious and very industrious artist has paint- 
ed representations of all our glorious naval victories since the 
commencement of the war, and in the exccution has displayed 
great skill. The ships are painted with much truth. The water 
particularly in the engagement between the Wasp and Frolic is 
beautiful. We are inclined to believe that the artist has been 
cramped, by adhering too closely to particular descriptions. 
A ship is one of the most interesting and picturesque objects 
that can possibly be imagined; but there is a wide difference 
between a ficture and a maf of a ship. The general fault 
of the pictures intended to represent our naval victories, is that 
of being too formal and stiff, and the vessels are not thrown suf- 
ficiently into perspective to appear cither natural or pleasing. 
Our naval exploits are of a character so extraordinary that 
they have attracted the notice of all nations. The consummate 
skill, discipline and bravery of our little navy, have drawn forth 
the highest eacomiums even from our enemies. And the splen- 
did achievements of our naval and military heroes will be long 
remembered by an enlightened and generous people. The genius 
of the arts will call ufon her Trumbull to do themjustice. It has 
been said that republics are ungrateful: this is not the case: the 
services of men, who have fought and fallen in the cause of their 
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country, will never be forgotten; and we hope to see the time 
when the walls of the Capitol, appropriated for our national le- 
gislature, will be decorated with representations of the victories 
of Hull, Decatur, Jones, Bainbridge, Pike, &c. executed in @ 
manner worthy of-their actions, and of our country. Weare of 
opinion that the best way would be to treat the subjects in the 
manner that West has treated the battle of La Hogue, and to in- 
troduce portraits of the principal officers after the manner of 
the death of Wolfe, sortie from Gibraltar, death of Nelson, kc. 
and to form a series of national historical frrints. 

58. Trial of Constance.—C. R. Leslie. This is one of the 
latest and best productions of this young artist. The composition 
and effect are so excellent and so consistent with nature, and the 
correct principles of art, that few artists of the present age can 
surpass it. In this beautiful picture there is no violent contrast of 
light and shade, no spots in the colouring; but a perfect harmony 
pervades the whole. The figures are well drawn, easy and 
graceful. The folds and masses of drapery are broad, without 
being heavy. There is in this picture a great depth of colour. 
The dark draperies well relieved, and the reflected lights are 
managed with the judgment of an experienced artist. We have 
seen the remarks relative to some trifling defects in this picture 
by the young artist himself, they correspond entirely with our 
opinion, and are at the same time convincing proofs of the correct 
judgment as well as modesty of C.R. Leslie. 

61. Landscafe—T. Birch. This is a pretty picture. The 
artist has, however, been too free with fea-green and fratent 
yellow. The light in the distance is too strong, and injures the 
effect of the middle ground. We recommend to this artist the 
study of aerial perspective. 

61. Landscape by a lady of Virginia. If thisis an original 
(and we have no reason to doubt the fact) it is certainly a very 
extraordinary production. The objects appear natural and the 
colours are blended with so much truth and harmony, and the 
whole executed with so much feeling and judgment, that if the 
catalogue did not tell us it was done by a lady, we should pro- 
nounce it touched by the hand of a master. 
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68. Portrait of his father—~Rembrandt Peale. The charac- 
ter of this painter has been long established as an artist of great 


eminence, and this picture detracts nothing from his well-earn- 
ed fame: it is painted with great decision and much knowledge 


of art, and is, in our opinion, one of his best portraits that we 


have seen. 
69. Portrait of a gentleman—James Peale. This is a most 


excellent old head, correctly drawn and well coloured, with very 
good effect. 

Portrait of a lady—(no number affixed)—James Peale. This 
picture has been much admired for ease and grace. In the gene- 
ral execution the artist has displayed much talent. 

Portraits of a lady and gentleman—({no numbers affixed)— 
B. Trott. Nothing is more common than to see portraits of men 
and women; but itis seldom, very seldom, that we see any thing 
that looks like ladies or gentlemen. We are unacquainted with 
the cant of painters—we know nothing of their silver tones, car- 
nation tints, golden, brazen, leaden and iron hues—-we have, how- 
ever, compared the best works of the most distinguished artists 
with each other, and with the only true standard, Nature, and 
we have found them all defective. 

Actuated equally by a sincere love of truth, and a detestation 
af fulsome panegyric, we are desirous only to “ render unto Ce- 
sar the things that are Cesar’s.” The character of Mr. Trott, as 
a first-rate miniature painter, has been long established: the two 
portraits now exhibited by him, have called forth the unqualified 
approbation of thousands; and artists, as well as amateurs, have 
willingly joined in the general and well-deserved praise. These 
miniatures produce a sort of magical effect: in viewing them 
we forget that we are looking at small pictures, and believe we 
really see the living originals. For character, truth of drawing, 
colouring, and effect, they challenge competition; and we are 
sincerely of opinion that they are equal (perhaps superior) to 
works of the most distinguished artists in Europe. We have 
studied, with some attention, the best portraits of Vandyke, 
Reynolds, Stuart, Romney, and Lawrence: their pictures exhibit 
human nature dignified: they have painted sou as well as body. 
Our love of truth, as well as a desire to do justice to distinguished 
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merit, dem:onds of us candidly and frankly to declare, that the 
pictures of Trott are worthy of being rankéd with the works of 
those celebrated artists. 

To represent any object, natural or artificial, with accuracy, 


iS a matter so difficult, that any proficiency in the art of delinea- 
tion attracts our attention. There are, however, certain mathe- 
matical rules, aided by various machines, that enable the portrait 


painter to ascertain the proportions and distance of the leading 
features of any object; and with industry, without a particle of 
genius, he may acquire considerable fame asa mere face-painter. 
The shape, distance, and even colour of the human features, with 
studied attitudes, are but of litthe moment without the mind, or 
what is generally denominated character. We know but little 
of practical painting; but from an unremitted attention and love 
for the arts, we venture to affirm that none but a superior genius 
can be a superior artist. To paint a portrait, stiff, prim, and 
formal, requires but little talent; but to paint with ease, dignity, 
and exfiression, and to generalize the character, requires all the 
energies of a superior mind. It is indeed true, that every stu- 
pid fool, who is rich, may have a portrait of himself; but it is 
equally true, that the stupid are often rendered more so, by the 
ignorance and stupidity of some painters. We have seen many 
of Stuart’s pictures where the living originals did not appear 
to be overburdened with sense; but in no instance have we seen 
his portraits wanting in dignity and expression. 

We have lately seen, in a morning paper, some very illiberal 
remarks on miniature painting, written evidently with a view to 
bring that very pleasing and important branch of the arts into 
contempt; we have also seen an article written in reply, the 
writer of which has displayed so much talent, and has treated the 
subject In a style so masterly and appropriate, that we have 
considered it of importance to introduce it, as it perfectly 
corresponds with our own observations on portrait painting in 
xeneral. 


“‘ Paint by the acre, let your canvass spread 

Broad as the mainsail of a man of war; 

Your whale should eat up every other head, 

Just as the sun licks up each sneaking star.”~-Peter Pindar 
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'“ The writer of an article, in a morning paper, on the late 
exhibition at the Academy of Fine Arts, in adopting an opinion 
that pictures are only valuable in proportion to their size, seems 
to have taken the above ludicrous couplet of the facetious Peter 
Pindar as a fact, and proceeds upon his premises accordingly. 
After speaking of several painters and their works, with which 
we have nothing to do in this place, he tells us * two miniature 
pictures, by Trott, attracted unusual attention and admiration.” 
Flattering, indeed, would this appear to Mr. Trott: but mark the 
sequel; and wonder not that two such. fe¢ty things should obtain 
praise—it was the praise of an ignorant multitude, nowise ver- 
sed in the dark mysteries of painting; but with the eyes that God 
has given them, and unacquainted with the jargon and technical 
terms of art, guided only by the spontaneous and unsophisticated 
effusions of nature—they, with an unbecoming boldness, dare to 
look and judge for themselves! If Mr. Trott could be pleased 
with the praise of people of this kind, he seems to have some 
cause for gratulation; but, alas! even that pleasure is of short 
duration.. Ere he can taste of the temperate cup, the writer of 
the article, in the very next paragraph, like another don Pedro 
positive, is ready with his wand to dash it from his lips! We 
shall now quote the paragraph of the writer: The number of 
miniatures too, was less than formerly; but some of them were 
certainly in the highest style of excellence. Two, by Trott, at- 
tracted universal attention and admiration. After all, however, 
this branch of the art is so petty, so like teacup painting, that 
it is a pity so much talent as Mr. Trott possesses should be wasted 
upon it: indeed some of the French china surpasses it in delica- 
cy, in colouring, and in expense—it should be the employment 
of little misses, and in some parts of the world is practised by wo- 
men. The artist, however meritorious, is but a mere epheme- 
ron to provide presents for lovers, and ornaments for the toilet, 
which are thrown into some obscure drawer when the lover cools 
or the fashion changes: neither his work nor his reputation have 
any permanent existence.” Such is the language; I hope, how- 
ever, not the ofinion of the writer, upon that branch of the art 
called miniature painting. We hope to be forgiven if we should 
dwell longer upon the examination of this article than at first 
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sight would appear necessary. To painters, and those really ac- 
quainted with the difficulties and relative merits of the art, it 
would be unnecessary to explain: in fact, we do not know but 
in that case it would be more absurd than the thing we are about 
to analyze. To them at first blush it must carry so much ab- 
surdity upon the face of it, that although they might feel a mo- 








mentary indignation at the boldness and absurdity of the author, 
it would soon give way to feelings of a more mixed and pleasant 
kind, and finally terminate in an involuntary burst of laughter. 
“ After endeavouring to convince us of the total insignifican- 
cy of miniature painting, and that he has seen teacups more 
beautiful and more expensive; to reduce it, as he thinks, still 
lower, and place it in the most degrading light, he tells us that 
in some parts of the world it is even practised by women. “Grant 
me patience, Heaven!” what a satire upon this your “last best 
gift!’”” Woman!—and what is not woman caple of, where talent 
and virtue are required, that mancando? For our part, we be- 
lieve them possessed of every excellence, and every virtue, that 
adorns human nature. The names of Kauffman, Le Brun, and 
many others, attest their skill and excellence in the art of paint- 
ing; whilst the page of history records the names of thousands, 
who have excelled in every branch of art and of learning. There 
is at present a lady in England who paints miniature pictures on 
ivory, which are so exquisitely beautiful that she has received 
the sum of one hundred guineas for a single portrait. ‘ What 
vandals they must be in England—we suppose it is the same 
in France’—to give so much money for such a fretty thing. They 
never can have seen those beautiful teacufis mentioned by the 
writer! But after all, portraits might be painted on teacups, and 
very well painted too; but in that case the cup must be square 
or it would destroy the picture—this admitted, however, we see 
no reason why teacups, “arranged in goodly row,” on the man- 
tlepiece, with a portrait on each, should not have as good an ef- 
fect as many pictures have that are stuck against the wall; be- 
sides what amusement it would afford the ladies while taking 
tea! what an opportunity while sipping the balmy beverage, and 
Jooking their pictured friends in the face, of descanting on the 
virtues and amiable qualities of the originals! The writer next 
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proceeds to tell us, “ that the artist is a mere ephemeron to pro- 
vide presents for lovers and ornaments for the toilet, &c. &c. 
that when the lover cools or the fashion changes they are thrown 
away or thought of no more.’? What a mortifying thing to ba- 
chelors, who ever intend getting married, to be told that not only 
love but even friendship subsides so soon after the nuptial tie! 
It certainly infers this, for even common friendship would in- 
duce them to look on the picture with complacency, to say no- 
thing of common taste, which would preserve the picture, if well 
executed, whether the original was regarded or even known. 
But our friend and well-wisher, for we will presume you to be 
so, suffer us to tell you, you have not hit on the right cause why 
miniature pictures are so soon thrown away after marriage. If 
it be the case, as you assert, the reason then is, that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the common run of miniature pictures are 
not at all like the originals, and have likewise as little to recom- 
mend them, as works of art, as the pictures on your china cups. 
We will now inform you, as you certainly appear to be ignorant, 
what a good miniature picture is; what are its merits, and how 
it is appreciated by every one who has a particle of taste. A 
good miniature picture should have the same appearance that the 
best oil portrait, painted large as life, produces when viewed 
through a diminishing glass. The miniature painter requires 
the same knowledge of the art that the best portrait painter pos- 
sesses; but as he has to produce the same effect in so small a 
compass, he has more difficulties to encounter in the execution 
than the oil painter has, and much more time is required for the 
completion. In the city of Lundon there are, perhaps, five hun- 
dred miniature painters, and not more than four or half a dozen 
individuals among them who excel. The number serves to show 
how generally pleasing this branch of the art is. The few that 
excel gives the reason why apparently so high a price is paid for 
a good miniature picture. Miniature pictures have many advan- 
tages over portraits large as life. In many cases we cannot 
help looking upon large portraits as an ostentatious display of 
self-love: a miniature picture may be incased or it may be hung 
up: the portrait is constantly staring from the wall. For our 
part we would not wish the portraits of our friends constant- 
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ly before us—there are times when we would retire to hold 
silent but pleasing converse with them in the persons of their 
pictures. In Europe, among the rich and the noble, miniature 
pictures are exceedingly valued; and as the writer of the article 
on which we are commenting might say, they are put in the 
“high places.’ A man might have his whole line of ancestors 
preserved in miniature in a small cabinet (no unpleasing thought!) 
where it would be impossible to have large pictures of them. 
Even the writer just alluded to, when the all-sweeping hand of 
time shall consign his body to the grave, and his portrait to the 
garret—shall ‘take at once the foet and the song,’ and bury him 
and his works in oblivion—even he might live some time in the 
memory of many people by the aid of a well-painted miniature 
picture.” 


75. Children and Bubble.—C. King. 


“¢ Philosophers, like children, sometimes choose, 
** To chase the bubble and the substance loose.” 


This picture is entitled to much praise. The subject is fanci- 
ful and executed with considerable judgment: there are some 
parts, especially the cat on the table looking up at the bubble, 
that attracted our attention: we are, however, inclined to believe 
that the artist has laboured more on this picture than was neces- 
sary, particularly the colouring. 

87. Portrait of a young lady with a pfarrot.—J. Worrell. 
There is something about the works of this young artist that 
promise much of future excellence: although defective in what 
may be termed the mechanical parts of the art, his pictures ne- 
vertheless possess much character, and we have no doubt, with 
proper application, Mr. Worrell will attract distinguished notice 
as an artist. 

92. Death of Julius Cesar—(from West.)—J. Paul. This 
picture was painted many years ago when the artist was very 
young. It was taken from a print after West. The figures are 
large and painted with great truth. From the excellence of 
this early production of Mr. Paul’s, we are inclined to believe 
that had he turned his attention to historical instead of portrait 
painting, he would have ranked yery high in the highest depart- 
ment of the arts. 
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96, Design of a grand national monument commemorative of 
the illustrious Washingtonx—William Strickland. In this de- 
sign the artist has displayed much taste, as well as a correct 
knowledge of architecture. He has also displayed a complete 
acquaintance with the rules of perspective; and the effect of the 
whole is excellent. The time is perhaps not very distant when 
the views of the architect will be realized. Those departed heroes 
who have fought and fallen in defence of our independence, de- 
serve to have their fame handed down to the latest posterity, by 
monuments worthy of the glorious actions they have achieved. 

Portrait of Mrs. Madison, modelled in colour—G. M. Miller. 
The artists entitled to much praise; the likeness is correct, and 
executed in a very pleasing manner. Mr. Miller has exhibited 
on the present occasion, a great variety of specimens of model- 
ling, which have very justly attracted the notice of the admirers 
of a very difficult and very important branch of the fine arts. 

119. Blind Fiddler.—J. L. Krimmell. This beautiful little 
picture is a copy from an English print, engraved by Burnet, 
from an original picture of the same size, by the celebrated 
Wilkie. Although the design, composition and effect of this 
picture are not the productions of our young artist, yet we must 
give him great credit for his beautiful and harmonious colouring, 
and for the masterly manner in which he has preserved the cha- 
racter of the original. It is impossible for us to pass over this 
copy without noticing the extraordinary merits of the original. 
The subject is one of those that daily occur in the simple walks 
of common life; it is delineated with truth and elegance, and ex- 
hibits without affectation, the comforts and happiness of domestic 

life—the scene is the inside of a cottage—the blind fiddler is re- 
presented seated and beating time to his music, and his whole soul 
appears fixed on the subject. His family, consisting of a wife 
and two children, appear but little affected by the variety of his 
sounds. The boy warming himself at the fire seems to /eel/ 
more from the effects of cold than the music—the family of the 
house, old and young, are sensibly affected with the scene, and 
visible expression of pleasure is on the countenances of all; even 
the dog turns his ear towards the fiddler and seems pleased with 
the harmony of sounds. The mistress of the house is seated 
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near the centre of the floor, with an infant on her knee that ap- 
pears electrified, and springing towards its father, who stands 
opposite with his arms extended in the act of snapping his 
thumbs and fingers, and his attention seems equally divided be- 
tween the infant and the music—two little girls stand before 
their mother with their eyes riveted on the musical guest—a 
boy about ten years of age, unobserved by any but the servant 


maid, is busily employed with a pair of bellows and a stick in- 


imitation of the fiddler, and a rude drawing stuck on the door 
behind him, shows that he has a genius for the imitative arts— 
a fine old man who forms the centre of this admirable group 
appears to be a grandfather in the family, is standing with his 
back to the fire, sedately viewing with fixed marks of gratifica- 
tion the pleasing scene before him. The appearance of clean- 
liness and comfort are here fully displayed. The various im- 
plements of industry combine to form this exquisite production 
of art; and the head of a clergyman and a bible on the mantle- 
piece, is a proof that the painter conceived that religion was es- 
sential to human happiness. Mr. Wilkie may be considered 
the founder of a new school of painting—he. appears to have 
copied nature very closely, without her deformities: he has given 
all the character and finish of Zeniers without his vulgarities. 
His pictures are equally interesting to the learned and ignorant 
—they are faithful, chaste, and dignified representations of na- 
ture, conveying at the same time pleasure and instruction. 

Mr. Wilkie is a native of Scotland, is only thirty-five years 
of age, and according to the best information we can collect, he 
has never been in France or Italy. He has acquired a know- 
ledge of his profession by his own exertions alone. We haye 
been thus particular relative to this artist, because we believe 
his school of painting is well fitted for our republican manners and 
habits, and more likely than any other to be appreciated at pre- 
sent. Instead of mounting on the wings of imagination and as- 
cending into the regions of fancy, our artists may exercise their 
talents to more advantage by representing real objects. There 
is a simplicity about this charming and refined production of Wil- 
kie, which entitles him, in our opinion, to hold that rank as a 
painter which Goldsmith holds as a poct and an author. 
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120. Quilting Frolic.—J.L. Krimmell. This is an original 
and very excellent picture, and was no doubt intended as a com- 
panion to his copy of Wilkie’s blind fiddler. Throughout the whole 
of this charming and very interesting subject we can perceive 
strong marks of the genius of the painter. The composition, 
drawing, colouring and effect, display much knowledge of the 
true principles of art: the style is evidently his own. Mr. Krim- 
mell is a pupil in the school of Nature, and he has already given 
sufficient proofs that he has not studied in vain. His figures 
are graceful, easy, and well drawn. On first viewing this picture 
we were inclined to believe that the objects were rather crowd- 
ed; but on mature consideration, we changed our opinion. 
The subject represents a sort of entertainment, or tea-farty and 
dance, given at the close of what is called a guilting frolic. It 
is very natural to suppose that a small room would not only be 
full, but crowded, and that every thing wanted on the occasion 
would be in requisition—the tea-cups, &c. are placed on a small 
tray close together (evidently for the want of a larger.) The 
bustle throughout this entertaining scene is very visible, and 
managed by the artist with great dexterity. The subject is 
good and executed with great judgment, and if Mr. Krimmell 
only perseveres in the path he has chosen, we are decidedly of 
opinion that his labours and talents will contribute largely to- 
wards giving a character to the arts in our own country. 

123. Engagement between the privateer schooner Comet, capfi- 
tain Boyle, of Baltimore, and a Portuguese slooft of war and 
three English vessels under her convoy—James Peale, junior. 
This picture is painted with great spirit, and certainly does 
much credit to the young 2rtist. The story is well told: the 
ebjects easy and natural. The effect produced by the fre and 
smoke, blended with moonlight, is extremely beautiful, and is to 
us a proof that the painter is no common observer of nature. 


ANTIQUE SALOON. 


We regret that the close of the exhibition would not permit 
us to go into a detail of the numerous and very excellent produc- 
tions exhibited in this room. There are two beautiful busts in 
marble by Ceracchi. Several excellent models by Rush, A 
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number of masterly drawings in colours by the late Mr. Beck. 
M. Baralett has exhibited a drawing in a new style. It repre- 
sents the inside view of Oliver Evans’s foundery, and appears 
to be done with a kind of black chalk, and has a fine effect— 
Mr. Wood has displayed much talent in a number of portraits 
in water colours; and Mr. Miller has also shown much know- 
ledge in a great variety of models. There are two beautiful 
drawings, in Indian-ink, by Kearney, representing the engage- 
ments between the Wasp and Frolic and Hornet and Peacock, 
executed with more freedom and taste than any pictures on the 
same subject that we have seen. Among the number of ex- 
cellent productions that fill this room, we cannot pass over a 
beautiful painting on velvet by Mrs. Jones-—we sincerely hope 
that the labours of this female artist will be duly appreciated 
by the American fair. 
M, 


CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—JSor. 


Junius; including letters by the same writer, under other signatures (now 
first collected:) To which are added, his confidential correspondence with 
Mr. Wilkes, and his private letters addressed to Mr. H. S. Woodfall: with 
a preliminary essay, notes, fac-similes, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Bradford and In- 
skeep, Philadelphia. 


Tue author of these letters has had the good fortune re- 
served to but few prophets of witnessing the accomplishment of 
his own predictions. When in a moment of triumph he foretold, 
about forty years ago, thatthe “ Bible and Junius would be read 
when the commentaries of the Jesuits were forgotten,” his most 
sanguine hopes could scarcely have anticipated the fact, that on 
this side of the Atlantic there is scarcely a single work in the 
higher branches of literature more generally known and read 
than the Letters of Junius. Yet generally circulated and admired 
as they are, the ordinary editions of Junius’s letters are in the 
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highest degree unsatisfaciory. They begin and end abruptly; 
they contain no good account of the state of politics which pre- 
ceded the appearance of Junius; the mode in which he first an- 
nounced himself to the public, and the extent and nature of his 
popularity; no explanation of many allusions to obscure persons, 
to obsolete topics, or local information: in short, the luminous 
path of Junius was surrounded not merely by the factitious 
darkness which he himself created, but by a thousand shades 
which were every day thickening over his course. All these in- 
conveniences have been remedied by the present edition, which 
is unquestionably the best in every respect which has hitherto 
appeared, and which, though something is still left to desire, 
contains a great deal of very curious and interesting matter. 

The publisher of the work is understood to be the son of 
Mr. H. S. Woodfall, the proprietor of the Daily Advertiser, in 
which the letters of Junius originally appeared, who must ne- 
cessarily have possessed much information with regard to his 
distinguished correspondent, besides having many of his private 
letters. The edition is therefore from the purest source: it con- 
sists of a preliminary essay on the character and authorship of 
the letters; a collection of private letters from Junius to Wood- 
fall, and the private correspondence between Junius and Wilkes. 
Then follow the letters of Junius, and a collection of miscella- 
neous letters from the same pen under different signatures. The 
great and universal circulation of these letters would render any 
remarks from us on the character of Junius, or his peculiar style, 
perfectly superfluous; and we shall therefore render this notice 
much more profitable to our readers, by presenting to them, in 
a condensed form, the most valuable matter contained under each 
of the above heads. 

The first appearance and the progress of Junius, with the 
termination of his labours, is thus described in the preliminary 


essay. 


It was on the 2th of April, in the year 1767, that the late Mr. H.$ 
Woodfall, received, amidst other letters from a great number of correspon- 
dents for the use of the Public Advertiser of which he was the proprietor, 
the first public address of this celebrated writer. He had not then assumed 
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the name, or rather written under the signature of Junius; nor did he always 
indeed assume a signature of any kind. When he did so, however, his signa- 
ture was diversified, and the chief of them were Mnemon and Atticus, Luci- 
us, Junius and Brutus. Under the first he sarcastically opposed the minis- 
try upon the subject of the Nullum Tempus bill, which involved the celebra- 
ted dispute concerning the transfer on the part of the crown of the duke of 
Portland’s estate of the forest of Inglewood, and the manor and castle of 
Carlisle, to sir James Lowther, son-in-law of lord Bute,. upon the plea that 








these lands, which formerly belonged to the crown, had not been duly speci- 
fied in king William’s grant of them to the Portland family; and that hence, 
although they had been in the Portland family for nearly seventy years, 
they of right belonged to the crown still. The letters signed Atticus and 
Brutus relate chiefly to the growing disputes with the American colonies: 
and those subscribed Lucius exclusively to the outrageous dismission of sir 
Jeffrey Amherst from his post of governor of Virginia. 

The name of Mnemon seems to have been merely taken up at hazard. 
That of Atticus was unquestionably assumed from the autbor’s own opinion of 
the purity of his style, an opinion in which the public universally concurred: 
and the three remaining signatures of Lucius, Junius, and Brutus were obvi- 
ously deduced from a veneration for the memory of the celebrated Roman 
patriot, who united these three names in his own. 

There were also a variety of other names occasionally assumed by this 
fertile political writer, to answer particular purposes, or more completely to 
conceal himself, and carry forward his extensive design. That of Philo-Ju- 
nius, he has avowed to the public, in the authorised edition of the Letters of 
Junius: but besides this they have yet to recognize him under the mask of 
Poplicola, Domitian, Vindex, and a variety of others, as the subjoined pages 
will sufficiently testify. 

The most popular of our author’s letters anterior to those published with 
the signature of Junius in i769, were those subscribed Atticus and Luci- 
us; to the former of which the few letters signed Brutus seem to have been 
little more than auxiliary, and are consequently not polished with an equal 
degree of attention. These letters, in point of time, preceded those with 
the signature of Junius by a few wecks: they are certainly written with ad- 
mirable spirit and perspicuity, and are entitled to all the popularity they aec- 
quired:—yet they are not perhaps possessed of more merit than our author's 
letters signed Mnemon. They nevertheless deserve a more minute attention 
from their superior celebrity. The proofs of their having been composed by 
the writer denominated Junius are incontestible: the manner, the phraseolo- 
gy, the sarcastic, exprobatory style, independently of any other evidence, suf- 
ficiently identify them. These therefore are now added, together with such 
others whose genuineness is equally indisputable, to the acknowledged let- 
ters of Junivs, to render his productions complete. 
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The attention paid to these philippics, and the celebrity they had so con- 
siderably acquired, stimulated the author to new and additional exertions: 
and having in the beginning of the ensuing year completed another with more 
than usual elaboration and polish, which he seems to have intended as a kind 
of introductory address to the nation at large, he sent it forth under the name 
of Junius (a name he had hitherto assumed but once) to the office of the 
Public Advertiser, in which journal it appeared on Saturday, January 21, 
1769. The popularity expected by the author from this performance was 
more than accomplished; and what in some measure added to his fame, was 
areply (for the Public Advertiser was equally open to all parties) from a 
real character of no smail celebrity as a scholar, as well as a man of rank, 
sir Wm. Draper; principally because the attack upon his majesty’s ministers 
had extended itself to Lord Granby, at that time commander in chief, for 
whom sir William professed the most cordial esteem and friendship. 

The last political letter that ever issued under the signature of Junius 
was addressed to Lord Camden. It appeared in the Public Advertiser for 
Jan. 21, 1772, and followed the publication of his long and elaborate address 
to lord Mansfield upon the illegal bailing of Eyre; and was designed to sti- 
mulate the noble earl to a renewal of the contest which he had commenced 
with the chief justice towards the close of the preceding session of parlia- 
ment. It possesses the peculiarity of being the only encomiastic letter that 
ever fell from his pen under the signature of Junius. 

Lord Camden, however, was not induced by this earnest attempt and last 
letter of Junrus to renew his attack upon lord Mansfield; yet this was not 





the reason, or at least not the sole or primary reason for Jun1vus’s discon- 
tinuing to write. It has already been observed, that so early as July, 1769, 
he began to entertain thoughts of dropping a character and signature which 
must have cost him a heavy series of labour, and perhaps not unfrequently 
exposed him to no small peril. ‘I really doubt,” says he, “ whether I shall 
write any more under this signature. I am weary of attacking a set of brutes, 
whose writings are really too dull to furnish me with even the materials of 
contention, and whose measures are too gross and direct to be the subject of 
argument, or to require illustration.” 

Even so long afterwards as January 19, 1773, in the very last letter we 
have any certain knowledge he ever addressed to Mr. Woodfall, he urges pre- 
cisely the same motives for his continuing to desist. “ I have seen the signals 
thrown out for your old friend and correspondent. Be assured I have had 
good reason for not complying with them. In the present state of things, if 
I were to write again, I must be as silly as any of the horned cattle that run 
mad through the city, or as any of your wise aldermen. J meant the cause 
and the public: BOTH ARE GIVEN uP. 1 feel for the honour of this country, 
when I see that there are not ten men in it who will unite and stand together 
upon any one question. But it is all alike vile and contemptible. You have 
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never flinched that I know of: I shall always rejoice to hear of your prospe- 
rity. If you have any thing to communicate of moment to yourself, you may 
use the last address and give a hint.” re 


The mode in which the communication between the writer 
and his printer was carried on is interesting. 


‘ 


Thus widely informed, and applying the information he was possessed of 4 
with an unsparing hand, to purposes of general exposure in every instance 3 
of political delinquency, it cannot but be supposed that Junrus must have 
excited a host of enemies in every direction, and that his safety, perhaps his 
existence, depended alone upon his concealment. Of this he was sufficient- i 
ly sensible. In his last letter to sir Wm. Draper, who had endeavoured by i 
every means to stimulate him toa disclosure of himself, he observes, “ As on 
to me, it is by no means necessary that I should be exposed to the resentment 
of the worst and the most powerful men in this country, though I may be indif- é 
ferent about yours. Though you would fight, there are others who would 
assassinate.’ ‘To the same effect is the following passage in a confidential 
letter to Mr. Woodfall. “I must be more cautious than ever; I am sureI 
should not survive a discovery three days; or, if I did, they would attaint 
me by bill.” On many occasions, therefore, notwithstanding all the 
calmness and intrepidity he affected in his public letters, it is not to be won- 
dered at that he should betray some feelings of apprehension in his confiden- 
tial intercourse. In one of his private letters, indeed, he observes, “ As to 
me, be assured it is not in the nature of things that they (the Cavendish fa- 
mily) or you or any body else should: ever know me, unless I make myself : 
known: all arts, or inquiries, or rewards, would be equally ineffectual.” But ua 
in‘other letters he seems not a little afraid of detection or surmise. ‘“ Tell 
me candidly,” he says, at an early period of his correspondence with Mr. | 
Woodfall under the signature of Junius, “ whether you know or suspect who ; 
lam.” * You must not write to me again,” he observes in another letter, 
*‘ but be assured I will never desert you.” ‘‘ Upon no account, nor for any 
reason whatever areyou to write to me until I give you notice.” “ Change 
to the Somerset coffee-house, and let no mortal know the alteration. Iam " 
persuaded you are too honest a man to contribute in any way to my destruc- 
tion. Act honourably by me, and at a proper time you shal! know me.”’ 

The Somerset coffee-house formed only one of a great variety of places, 
at which answers and other parcels from the printer of the Public Advertiser 
were ordered to be left. No plan indeed could be better devised for by 
secresy than that by which this correspondence was maintained. A com- 
mon name, such as was by no means likely to excite any peculiar at- 
tention, was first chosen by Junrus and a common place of deposit in- 
dicated:—the parecls from Junius himself were sent direct to the print- 
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ing-office, and whenever a parcel or letter in return was waiting for him, 
it was announced in the notices to correspondents by such signals as ‘ N. E. 
C.”— “a letter,” “ Vindex shall be considered,” “C. in the usual place,” “an 
old Correspondent shall be attended to,” the introductory C. being a littte 
varied from that commonly used; or by a line of Latin poetry. ‘“ Don’t al- 
ways use,” says our author, “the same signal: any absurd Latin verse will an- 
swer the purpose.” And when the answer implied a mere negative or affir- 
mative, it was communicated in the newspaper by a simple yes or no. The 
names of address more commonly assumed were’ Mr. William Middleton, or 
Mr. John Fretly, and the more common places of address were the bar of the 
Somerset coffee-house as stated above, of the New Exchange, or Munday’s 
in Maiden Lane, the waiters of which were occasionally feed for their punctu- 
ality. But these too were varied for other names and places of abode as cir- 
cumstances might dictate. 

‘By what conveyance Junius obtained his letters and parcels from the 
places at which they were left for him is not very clearly ascertained. From 
the passage quoted from his private letter No. 10, as also from the express 
declaration in the dedication to his own edition of his letters, that he was at 
that time “ the sole depository of his own secret,” it should seem that he had 
also been uniformly his own messenger: yet in his private letter of January 
18, 1772, he observes, “the gentleman who transacts the conveyancing part of 
our correspondence tells me there was much difficulty last night.” In truth, 
the difficulty and danger of his constantly performing his own errand must 
have been extreme; and it is more reasonable therefore to suppose that he 
employed some person on whom he could place an implicit reliance; while to 
avoid the apparent contradiction between such a fact, and that of his affirm- 
ing that he was the sole depository of his own secret, it is only necessary to 
conceive at the same time that the person thus confidentially employed was 
not entrusted with the full scope and object of his agency.* He sometimes, 
as we learn from his own testimony, employed a common chairman as his 
messenger, and perhaps this, after all, was the method most usually resorted 
to. 

That a variety of schemes were invented and actually in motion to detect 
him there can be no doubt; but the extreme vigilance he at all times evinced, 
and the honourable forbearance of Mr. Woodfall, enabled him to baffle every 


* Mr. Jackson, the present respectable proprietor of the Ipswich Jcurnal, was 
at this time in the employment of the late Mr. Woodfall, and he observed to the 
editor, in September last, that he once saw a tall gentleman dressed in a light coat 
with bag and sword, throw into the office door opening into Ivy lane a letter of 
Juntus’s, which he picked up and immediately followed the bearer of it into St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, where he got into a hackney coach and drove off. But whe- 
ther this was “ the gentleman who transacted the conveyaneing part” or Juntvs 
himself, it is impossible to ascertain. 
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effort, and to persevere in his concealment to the last. ‘ Your letter,” says 
he in one of his private notes, “was twice refused last night, and the waiter 
as often attemsted to see the person who sent for it.” 

On another occasion his alarm was excited in consequence of various let- 
ters addressed to him at the printing office, with a view as he suspected of 
leading to a disclosure either of his person or abode. “TI return you,” says 


he in reply, “the letters you sent me yesterday. A man who can write nei- © 


ther common English nor spell,*is hardly worth attending to. It is probably 
a trap for me: I should be glad to know what the fool means. If he writes 
again, open his letter, and if it contain any thing worth my knowing, send it: 
otherwise not. Instead of ‘ C. in the usual place,’ say only ‘a letter? when you 
have occasion to write to me again. I shall understand you.” 


The great and doubtful question who was the author of Ju- 
nius’s letters is discussed at considerable length, with much 
knowledge of fact, though not always with equal acuteness. 
The aim of the writer is to destroy the pretensions of all 
whose names have been ever introduced as claimants to this 
honour, without undertaking to substitute any other in their 
place. However unsatisfactory such a conclusion may be to our 
curiosity, it is at least one step towards truth to remove the er- 
rors which have impeded its progress, and the arguments of the 
editor are therefore entitled to very respectful consideration. 
Although he does not designate any individual, he has collected 
a variety of characteristics, which any future candidate must 
possess before he can be received as Junius. 


That he was a man of easy, if not of affluent circumstances, is unques- 
tionable, from the fact that he never could be induced in any way or shape to 
receive any acknowledgment from the proprietor of the Public Advertiser, 
for the great benefit and popularity he conferred on this paper by his writings, 
and to which he was fairly entitled. When the first genuine edition of his 
letters was on the point of publication, Mr. Woodfall again urged him either 
to accept half its profits, or to point out some public charity or other insti- 
tution to which an equal sum might be presented. His reply to this request 
is contained in a paragraph of one of his Private Letters, No. 59, and confers 
credit on both the parties. ‘“ What you say about the profits is very hand- 
some. I like to deal with such men. As for myself be assured that J am far 
above all pecuniary views, and no other person I think has any claim to share 
with you. Make the most of it, therefore; and let your views in life be di- 
rected to a solid, however moderate independence: without it no man can be 
happy nor even honest.” In this last sentence he reasoned from the sphere 
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of life in which he was accustomed to move; and, confining it to this sphere, 
the transactions of every day show us that he reasoned correctly. It is an 
additional proof, as well of his affluence, as of his generosity, that not long 
after the commencement of his correspondence with the printer of the Pub- 
lic Advertiser, he wrote to him as follows: ‘ For the matter of assistance, 
be assured, that, if a question should arise upon any writings of mine, you 
shall not want it;—in point of money be assured you shall never suffer.” In 
perfect and honourable consonance with which, when the printer was at length 
involved in a prosecution in consequence of Junius’s letter to the king, he 
wrote to him as follows: “ If your affair should come to trial, and you should be 
found guilty, you will then let me know what expense falls particularly on 
yourself: for I understand you are engaged with other proprietors. Some 


way or other you shall be reimbursed.” 
That Junius moved in the immediate circie of the court, and was inti- 


mately and. confidentially connected, either directly or indirectly, with all the 
public offices of government, is, if possible, stiil clearer than that he was a 
man of independent property; for the feature that peculiarly characterised 
him, at the time of his writing, and that cannot even now be contemplated 


-without surprise, was the facility with which he became acquainted with 


every ministerial maneuvre, whether public or private, from almost the very 
instant of its conception. At the first moment the partisans of the prime mi. 
nister were extolling his official integrity and virtue, in not only resisting the 
terms offered by Mr. Vaughan for the purchase of the reversion of a patent- 
place in Jamaica, but in commencing a prosecution against him for thus at- 
tempting to corrupt him, Junzrvs, in his letter of Nov. 29, 1769, vol. i. p. 
185, exposed this affectation of coyness, as he calls it, by proving that the 
minister was not only privy to, but a party concerned in, the sale of another 
patent place, though the former had often been disposed of before in a man. 
ner somewhat if not altogether similar. The particulars of this transaction 
are given in his letter to the Duke of Grafton, Dec. 12, 1769, vol. i. p. 187, 
and in his private note to Mr. Woodfall of the same date, No. 15. The rapi- 
dity with which the affair of general Gansel reached him has been already no- 
ticed. In his letter to the duke of Bedford he narrates facts which could 
scarcely be known but to persons immediately acquainted with the family. 
And when the printer was threatened with a prosecution in consequence of 
this letter, he says to him in a private note, “it is clearly my opinion that 
you have nothing to fear from the duke of Bedford. Ireserve some things 
expressly to awe him incase he should think of bringing you before the house 
of lords. 2am sure I could threaten.him privately with such a storm as 
would make him tremble even in his grave.” He was equally acquainted 
with the domestic concerns of lord Hartford’s family. Of a Mr. Swinney, a 
correspondent of the printer’s, he observes in another confidential letter, 
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“* That Swinney is a wretched but a dangerous fool: he had the impudence 
to go to lord Sackville, whom he had never spoken to, and to ask him whe- 
ther or no he was the author of Junrus—take care of him.” This anecdote 
is not a little curious: the fact was true, and occurred but a day or two be- 
fore the letter was written: but how Junius, unless he had been lord Sack- 
ville himself, should have been so soon acquainted with it, baffles all con- 
jecture. In reality several persons to whom this transaction has been related, 
connecting it with other circumstances of a similar tendency, have ventured, 
but tov precipitately, to attribute the letters of Junius to his lordship. 


And again more particularly: 


These few desultory and imperfect hints are the whole that the wri- 
ter of this essay has been able to collect concerning the author of the letters 
of Junius. Yetdesultory and imperfect as they are he still hopes that they 
may not be utterly destitute both of interest and utility. Although they do 
not undertake positively to ascertain who the author was, they offer a fair test 
to point out negatively who he was not; and to enable us to reject the pre- 
tensions of a host of persons, whose friends have claimed for them so distin- 
guished an honour. 

From the observations contained in this essay it should seem to follow un- 
questionably that the author of the letters of Junius was an Englishman of 
highly cultivated education, deeply versed in the language, the laws, the con- 
stitution and history of his native country: that he was a man of easy if not 
of affluent circumstances, of unsullied honour and generosity, who had it 
equally in his heart and in his power to contribute to the necessities of other 
persons, and especially of those who were exposed tu troubles of any kind on 
his own account: that he was in habits of confidential intercourse, if not with 
different members of the cabinet, with politicians who were most intimately 
familiar with the court, and entrusted with all its secrets: that he had attained 
an age which would allow him, without vanity, to boast of an ample know- 
ledge and experience of the world: that during the years 1767, 1768, 1769, 
1770, 1771, and part of 1772, he resided almost constantly in London or its 
Vicinity, devoting a very large portion of his time to political concerns, and 
publishing his political lucubrations, under different signatures, in the Public 
Advertiser: that in his natural temper, he was quick, irritable and impetuous; 
subject to political prejudicies and strong personal animosities; but possess- 
ed of a high independent spirit; honestly attached to the principles of the 
constitution, and fearless and indefatigable in maintaining them; that he was 
strict in his moral conduct, and in his attention to public decorum; an avowed 
member of the established church, and, though acquainted with English ju- 
dicature not a lawyer by profession. 
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What other characteristics he may have possessed we know not; but 
these are sufficient; and the claimant who cannot produce them conjointly is 
in vain brought forward as the author of the letters of Junius. 


From this high and in many respects appropriate panegyric 
on a favourite author, we very reluctantly detract the smallest 
portion; but the present work affords but too many proofs that 
Junius was not always discriminate in the objects of his appro- 
bation; that he was inconsistent and variable in his opinions of 
statesmen; and that he was very far from being scrupulous with 
regard to facts, which he asserted with the most imposing hardi- 
hood. Among the instances of these it will be sufficient to repeat 


what is mentioned by the editor, that of all the politicians of Ju- 
nius’s day, no man was more obnoxious to censure than Mr. 


Grenville, yet he is never mentioned but with respect. His 
opinions, or at least his treatment of Wilkes was at one time 
contemptuous, and then in a high degree confidential. Lord 
Chatham, whom Junius afterwards praised so eloquently, was at 
an carly period an object of his utmost abhorrence. There isa 
letter signed Poplicola in 1767, in which that nobleman is at: 
tacked with as much severity, and almost in the same style as 
that afterwards employed against the duke of Grafton. The 
bitter invective too against the duke for his conduct with re. 
gard to the timber in Whittlebury forest, is now proved to be 
without the slightest foundation; so that we must be content to 
consider the letters of Junius rather as exquisite personal sa. 
tires, than as fair representations of men and things, or fit ma- 
terials for history. 

Who is not Junius the editor feels less difficulty in declaring. 
The pretensions of Lloyd, of Roberts, of Dyer, of the Rey 
Philip Rosenhagen, and of Wilkes, are all examined and refu 
ted decisively, nor is there more trouble in settling forever the 
controversy with regard to Mr. Burke, to Flood the Irish ora- 
tor, and even to our revolutionary general Charles Lee, whose 
hame was once advanced as aclaimant. More attentive exami- 
nation is due to the pretensions of Boyd, Dunning, and Hamil- 
ton, between whom, as far as we can discern, the public suspicion 
hae been of Jate years divided. 
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The argument against Boyd is to our minds quite conclusive. 
We have room to extract no more than that part of it in which, 
speaking of the grounds on which the late Mr. Woodfall might 
have proceeded, in declaring, as he did peremptorily, that Boyd 
was not Junius, the writer of the preliminary essay enume- 
rates the characteristic differences between them. 


Woodfall well knew the hand-writings of both Junius and Boyd, and was 
in possession of many copies of both; and knowing them, he well knew they 
were different. He well knew that Junius was a man directly implicated in 
the circle of the court, and immediately privy to its most secret intrigues: 
and that Boyd was very differently situated, and that whatever information 
he collected was by circuitous channels alone. Junius he Knew to be a man 
of affluence, considerably superior to his own wants, refusing remunerations 
to which he was entitled, and offering reintbursements to those whu suffered 
on his account—Boyd to be labouring under great pecuniary difficulties, and 
ready to accept whatever was offered him; or, in the language of Mr. Almon, 
‘a broken gentleman without a guinea in his pocket.” Junius he knew to be 
a man of considerably more than his own age, who from a long and matured 
experience ofthe world, was entitled to read him lessons of moral and pru- 
dential philosophy; Boyd to be at the same time a very young man, who had 
not even reached his majority, totally without plan, and almost without ex- 


perience of any kind, who in the prospect of divulging himself to Woodfall, 
could not possibly have written to him “ after a Lonc exerience of the world, 
I affirm before God I never knew a rogue who was not unhappy.” Boyd he 
knew to be an imitator and copyist of Junius; Junius to be no imitator or co- 
pyist of any man, and least of all of himself. Junius he knew to be a decided 
mixt-monarchist, who opposed the ministry upon constitutional principles; 
Boyd to be a wild, random republican, who opposed them upon revolutionary 
views: Junius to be a writer who could not have adopted the signature of De- 
mocrates or Democraticus; Boyd a writer who could, and who, we are told 
did do so, in perfect uniformity with his political creed. Woodfall, it is true, 
did not pretend to know Junius personally, but from his hand-writing, his 
style of composition, age, politics, rank in life, and pecuniary affluence, he 
was perfectly assured that Junius couLD NOT BE Boyp. 

With regard to the second he observes: 

Of all the reputed authors of these celebrated addresses, Dunning, lord 
Ashburton, offers the largest aggregate of claim in his favour; and, but for 
a few facts which seem decisive against him, might fairly be admitted to have 
been the real Junius. His age and rank in life, his talents and learning, his 
brilliant wit, and sarcastic habit, his common residence, during the period ia 
question, his political principles, attachments and antipathies, conspire in 
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marking him as the man: but unfortunately for such a conclusion, Dunning 
was solicitor-general at the time these letters first appeared, and for more 
than a twelvemonth afterwards: and Junius himself has openly and solemnly 
affirmed, “Iam no lawyer by profession; nor do I pretend to be more deeply 
read than every English gentleman should be in the laws of his country.” 
Dunning was a man of high unblemished honour, as well as of high independ- 
ent principles; it cannot therefore be supposed that he would have vilified 
the king, while one of the king’s confidential servants and counsellors: nor 
would he, as a barrister, have written to Woodfall in the course of a confiden- 
tial correspondence, “‘ J am advised that no jury will find” a bill. 


We confess that this reasoning seems to us neither logical 
nor Satisfactory. Junius’s denial that he was a lawyer cannot 
surely be deemed conclusive. The object of Junius was to con- 
ceal himself from the world: his safety, his very existence de- 
pended on his hiding from the public his name, his character, 
and his profession. He was writing with great legal knowledge 
on technical questions of law, which necessarily directed his 
pursuers towards the bar. Could any method therefore be more 
natural, or more decisively baffle the research of those who hunt- 
ed him with so deadly an eagerness, as to throw out at once a 
positive assertion that he was not to be found at Westminster 
hall, and thus turn his enemies on a new track. These repeated 
assertions, so far from proving what they are destined to prove, 
in fact rather confirm the belief that he did belong to the pro- 
fession, since it shows him evidently anxious to bar up that 
avenue of suspicion, where he might have been conscious that 
he was most assailable. Nor is the other argument against 
Dunning, that as an officer of the crown it would have been 
dishonourable to have vilified the king, liable to less solid ob- 
jections. If it be possible to imagine one motive stronger than 
all other motives to induce Junius never to disclose himself; to 
forego the splendid and imperishable glory which awaits him; 
it must we think have been, that all this renown would have been 
overbalanced by the discovery of the violated attachments, the 
personal animosities, the treacherous friendships of the real Ju- 
nius, and the deep and incurable wounds which the writer was 
inflicting on his ostensible friends and associates. We mention 
this rather as a proof of bad reasoning on the part of the editor, 
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than as affirming any belief that he is erroneous in his conjec- 
ture. On the contrary, our own opinions have hitherto leaned 
with great force towards Hamilton, nor is our belief entirely 
shaken by what is mentioned on that subject by the editor. 


Of the two next reputed authors, Hamilton had neither energy nor per- 
sonal courage enough for such an undertaking, and Burke could not have 
written in the style of Jun1us, which was precisely the reverse of his own, nor 
could he have consented to have disparaged his own talents in the manner in 
which Junrvs has disparaged them in his letter to the printer of the Public 
Advertiser, dated October 5, 1771, independently of which, both of them so- 
lemnly denied that they were the authors of these letters; Hamilton to Mr. Court- 
ney in his last illness, asthat gentleman has personally informed the editor; and 
Burke expressly and satisfactorily to sir William Draper, who purposely inter- 
rogated him upon the subject; the truth of which denial is, moreover, corro- 
borated by the testimony of the late Mr. Woodfall, who repeatedly declared 
that neither of them were the writers of these compositions. 

And again; 

Mr. Malone, in his preface to a well-known work of Mr. Hamilton, enti- 
tled Parliamentary Logic, offers a variety of remarks in disproof that this 
gentleman was the writer of the letters, several of which are possessed of suf- 
ficient force, though few persons will perhaps agree with him in believing 
that if Hamilton had written them, he would have written them better. The 
following are his chief arguments: 

** Now (not to insist on his own solemn asseveration near the time of his 
death, that he was not the author of Junius} Mr. Hamilton was so far from 
being an ardent party man, that during the long period above mentioned [from 
January 1769 to January 1772) he never closely connected himself ‘with any 
party. * * * * Notwithstanding his extreme love of political discus- 
sion, he never, it is believed, was heard to speak of any administration or any 
opposition with vehemence either of censure or of praise; a character so op- 
posite to the fervent and sometimes coarse acrimony of Junius, that this con- 
sideration alone is sufficient to settle the point, as far as relates to our author, 
forever. * * * * Onthequestion—who was the author?—he was as free 
to talk as any other person, and often did express bis opinion concerning it 
to the writer of this short memoir; an opinion nearly coinciding with that of 
those persons who appear to have had the best means of information on the 
subject. Ina conversation on this much agitated point, he once said to an in- 
timate friend, in a tone between seriousness and pleasantry—‘* You know, 
H********n T could have written better papers than those of Jun1us;’ and 
#o the gentleman whom he addressed, who was himself distinguished for his 
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rhetorical powers, and a very competent judge, as well as many other per- 
sons, thought. é 

“It may be added, that his style of composition was entirely different 
from thatof this writer. * * * * That he had none of that minute com- 
missarial knowledge of petty military matters, which is displayed in some of 
the earlier papers of Junius. 

*¢ And finally it may be observed, that the figures and allusions of Junius 
are often of so different a race from those which our author [Hamilton } would 
have used, that he never spoke of some of them without the strongest disap. 
probation; and particularly when a friend, for the purpose of drawing him 
out, affected to think him the writer of these papers; and bantering him on 
the subject, taxed him with that passage in which a nobleman, then in a high 
office, is said to have ‘ travelled through every sign in the political zodiac, 
from the scorPrron, in which he stung lord Chatham, to the hopes of a vir- 
cin,’ &c, as if this imagery were much in his style—Mr. Hamilton with great 
vehemence exclaimed, ‘ had I written such a sentence as that, I should have 
thought I had forfeited all pretensions to good taste in composition forever!” 

Mr. Malone further observes, that Hamilton filled the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer in Ireland, from September 1763 to April 1784, during the 
very period in which all the letters of Junrus appeared before the public; 
and it will not very readily be credited by any one that this is likely to have 
been the exact quarter from which the writer of the letters in question fulmi- 
nated his severe criminations against government. The subject moreover of 
parliamentary reform, for which Junrus was so zealous an advocate, Mr. 
Malone expressly tells us was considered by Hamilton to be “ of so danger- 
ous a tendency, that he once said to a friend now living, that he would sooner 
suffer his right hand to be cut off, than vote for it.” 

The only reason indeed that appears for these letters having ever been 
attributed to Hamilton is, that on a certain morning he told the duke of 
Richmond, as has been already hinted at, the substance of a letter of Junius 
which he pretended to have just read in the Public Advertiser; but which, on 
consulting the Public Advertiser, was found not to appear there, an apology 
instead of it being offered for its postponement till the next day, when the 
letter thus previously adverted to by Hamilton did actually make its appear- 
ance. ‘That Hamilton, therefore, had a knowledge of the existence and pur- 
port of this letter is unquestionable; but without conceiving him the author 
of it, it is easy to account for the fact, by supposing him (as we have suppo- 
sed already) to have had it read to him by his friend Woodfall, antecedently 
to its being printed. 


After disposing of all these claims, we are surprised at the 
introduction of lord George Sackville’sname. The evidence is 
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however, we think, very inconclusive in his favour: indeed there 
does not seem much room for doubt, if we can trust to the au- 
thenticity of one of the letters in this collection ascribed to Ju- 
nius, in which he accuses lord George of a want of personal cou- 
rage; an imputation not easily made by any man against himself. 

The private correspondence with Woodfall relates chiefly to 
the manner in which they are to communicate-together, with oc- 
casional remarks, which are in the true spirit of Junius. We 
shall insert a few of them. 


Str, Sept. 10, 1769. 
The last letter you printed was idle and improper, and I assure you print- 
ed against my own opinion. The truth is, there are people about me, whom 
I would wish not to contradict, and who had rather see Junius in the papers 
ever sO improperly than not at all. I wish it could be recalled. Suppose 
you were to say—We have some reason to suspect that the last letter stgned 
Junius in this paper, was not written by the real Junius, though the observation 
escaped us at the time: or, if you can hit off any thing yourself more plausible, 
you will much oblige me, buf without a positive assertion. Don’t let it be the 
same day with the enclosed. Begging your pardon for this trouble, I remain 
your friend and humble servant, C. 


Thursday night, Oct. 5, 1769. 

I shall be glad to see the pacquet you speak of. It cannot come from the 
Cavendishes, though there be no end of the family. They would not be 
so silly as to put their armson the cover. As to me, be assured that it is not 
in the nature of things, that they, or you, or any body else should ever know 
me, unless I make myself known. All arts or inquiries, or rewards would be 
equally ineffectual. 

As to you, it is clearly my opinion, that you have nothing to fear from the 
duke of Bedford. I reserve some things expressly to awe him, in case he 
should think of bringing you before the house of lords. I am sure I can threa- 
ten him privately with such a storm, as would make him tremble even in his 
grave. You may send to-morrow to the same place without farther notice, 
and if you have any thing of your own to communicate, I shall be glad to 
hear it. C. 


Str, December 12, 1769. 

- You may tell Mr. A. B.C. that I did not receive his letter till last night, 
and have not kad time to look into the paper annexed. I cannot at present 
understand what use I can make of it. It certainly shall not be an ungenerous 
one to him. If he or his counsel know hew to act, I have saved him already, 
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and really without intending it. The facts are all literally true. Mr. Hine’s 
place is customer at the port of Exeter. Colonel Burgoyne received 40001. 
for it. To mend the matter, the money was raised by contribution, and the 
subscribers quartered upon Mr. Hine. Among the rest, one doctor Brook, a 
physician at Exeter, has 1001. a year out of the salary. I think you might 
give these particulars in your own way to the public. As to yourself, I am 
convinced the ministry will not venture to attack you, they dare not submit 
to such an inquiry. If they do, show no fear, but tell them plainly you will 
justify, and subpeena Mr. Hine, Burgoyne, and Bradshaw of the treasury— 
that will silence them at once. As to the house of commons there may be 
more danger. But even there Iam fully satisfied the ministry will exert 
themselves to quash such an inquiry, and on the other side, you will have 
friends:-—but they have been so grossly abused on all sides, that they wil! 
hardly begin with you. 

Tell A. B.C. his paper shall be returned. Iam now meditating a capital, 
and I hope a final piece—you shall hear of it shortly. 


Sir, Dec. 26, 1769. 

With the inclosed alterations I should think our paper might appear. As 
to embowelling, do whatever you think proper, provided you leave it intelli- 
gible to vulgar capacities; but would not it be the shortest way at once to 
print it, in an anonymous pamphlet? Judge for yourself. I enter seriously 
into the anxiety of your situation, at the same time I am strongly inclined te 


think that you will not be called upon. They cannot do it without subject- 
ing Hine’s affair to an inquiry, which would be worse than death to the minis- 


ter. As it is, they are more seriously stabbed with this last stroke than all 


therest. At any rate, stand firm—(I mean with all the humble appearances 
of contrition)—if you trim or faulter, you will lose friends without gaining 
others. A. B.C. has done right in publishing his letter, it defends him more 
effectually than all his nonsense. I believe I shall give him a lift, for I really 
think he has been punished infinitely beyond his merits. I doubt much whe- 
ther 1 shall ever have the pleasure of knowing you; but if things take the turn 


i expect, you shall know me by my works. C. 


Str, Monday Evening, Nov. 12, 1770. 

The enclosed, though begun within these few days, has been greatly la- 
boured, It is very correctly copied, and I beg you will take care that it be li- 
terally printed as it stands. I don’t think you run the least risk. We have 
got the rascal down, let us strangle him if it be possible. This paper should 
properly have appeared to-morrow, but I could not compass it, so let it be an- 
nounced to-morrow, and printed Wednesday. If you should have any fears, 
! entreat you send it early enough to Miller, to appear to-morrow night in the 
London Evening Post. In that case, you will oblige me by informing the pub. 
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lic to-morrow, in your own paper, that a real Junius will appear at night in 
the London. Miller, I am sure, will have no scruples. 

Lord Mansfield has thrown ministry into confusion, by suddenly resigning 
the office of speaker of the house of lords. 


Sir, Feb, 21, 1771. 

It will be very difficult, if not impracticable for me to get your note. I 
presume it relates to Vindex. I leave it to you to alter or omit as you think 
proper—or burn it. 1 think the argument about Gibraltar, &c. is too good to 
be lost; as to the satirical part, I must tell you (and with positive certainty) 
that our gracious is as callous as stockfish to every thing but the re- 
proach of cowardice. That alone is able to set the humours afloat. After a 
paper of that kind he won’t eat meat for a week. 

You may rely upon it, the ministry are sick of prosecutions. Those against 
Junius cost the treasury above six thousand pounds, and after all they got 
nothing but disgrace. After the paper you have printed to-day (signed 
Brutus) one would think you feared nothing. For my own paft I can very 
truly assure you that nothing would afflict me more than to have drawn you 
into a personal danger, because it admits of no recompence. A little expense 
is not to be regarded, and I hope these papers have reimbursed you. Inever 
will send you any thing that J think dangerous; but the risk is yours, and you 


must determine for yourself. S. 
All the above is private. 





Thursday, June 20, 1771. 
Tam strangely partial to the enclosed. It is finished with the utmost care. 
if I find myself mistaken in my judgment of this paper, I positively will never 


write again. C. 
Let it be announced to-morrow, Junius to the duke of Grafton for Satur- 
day. . 


I think Wilkes has closed well. I hope he will keep his resolution not to 
write any more. 


(Secret.) 
Beware of David Garrick,* he was sent to pump you, and went directly 
to Richmond to teil the king I should write no more. 


* Garrick had received a letter from Woodfall just before the above note of 
Junius was sent to the printer, in which Garrick was told, in confidence, that there 
were some doubts whether Junius would continue to write much longer. Garrick 
flew with the intelligence to Mr. Ramus, one of the pages to the king, who imme- 
diately conveyed it to his majesty, at that time residing at Richmond, and from 
the peculiar sources of information that were open to this extraordinary writer, 
Junius was apprised of the whole transaction on the ensuing morning, and wrote 
the above postscript, and the letter that follows it, in consequence. 
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To Mr. David Garrick. Nov. 10, 1771. 
I am very exactly informed of your impertinent inquiries, and of the in- 
formatisn you so busily sent to Richmond, and with what triumph and exulta- 
tion it was received. Iknewevery particular of it the next day: Now mark me, 
vagabond! Keep to your pantomimes, or be assured you shall hear of it. Med- 
dle no more, thou busy informer! It is in my power to make you curse the 
hour in which you dared to interfere with JuNIvs. 

I would send the above to Garrick directly, but that I would avoid having 
this hand toocommonly seen. Oblige me, then, so much as to have it copied 
in any hand, and send by the penny-post, that is if you dislike sending it in 
your own writing. I must be more cautious than ever. I am sure I should 
not survive a discovery three days; or, if I did, they would attaint me by bill. 
Change to the Somerset coffee-house, and let no mortal know the alteration. 
I am persuaded you are too honest a man to contribute in any way to my de 
struction. Act honourably by me, and at a proper time you shall know me. 


i think the second page, with the widest lines, looks best. What is your 


essential reason for the change? I send you some more sheets. I think the 


paper is not so good as Whebdle’s--but I may be mistaken—the type is good. 
The aspersions thrown upon my letterto the bill of rights, should be refuted 
by publication. | 

Prevail upon Mr. Wilkes to let you have extracts of my second and third 
letters to him. It will make the book still more new. I would see them be- 


fore they are printed, but keep this last to yourself. 
About Nov. 15, 1771. 


If you can find the date of the duke of Bedford’s flogging, insert it in the 
note. I think it was soon after the Westminster election. The Philos are 
not to be placed as notes, except where I mention it particularly. I have na 
doubt of what you say about David Garrick—so drop the note. The truth is, 
that in order to curry favour, he made himself a greater rascal than he was. 
Depend upon what I tell you the king understood that he had found out the 
secret by his own cunning and activity. As it is important to deter him from 
meddling, I desire you will teli him that I am aware of his practices, and will 
certainly be revenged, if he does not desist. An appeal to the public from 
Junius would destroy him. 

Let me know whether Mr. Wilkes will give you the extracts. 

I cannot proceed without answers to those seven queries. 

Think no more of Junius Americanus.* Let him reprint his letters him- 


* Junius Americanus was a frequent writer in the Public Advertiser during 
the years 1769, 1770, and 1771. His letters chiefly related, as his signature rea- 
dily Suggests, to the disputes of the cabinet with the American colonies; and, in the 
course of his strictures, he attributed to Junius doctrines, in relation to their de- 
pendance on the legislature of Great Britain, which he had never avowed, nor even 


inclined to. At this time there was some idea of publishing them collectively. 


They were written by a Dr. Gharles Lee, as may be seen by a reference to the 
private correspondence of Junius and Mr. Wilkes. 
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self. He acts most dishonourably, in suffering Junius to be so traduced; but 
this falsehood will all revert upon Horne. In the mean time, I laugh at him! 

With submission I think it is not your interest to declare that I have done. 

As to yourself, I really think you are inno danger. Youare not the object, 
and punishing you (unless it answered the purpose of stopping the press) 
would be no gratification to the king. If undesignedly I should send you any 
thing you may think dangerous, judge for yourself, or take any opinion you 
think proper. You cannot offend or afflict me™but by hazarding your own 
safety. They talk of farther informations, but they will always hold that lan- 
guage in terrorem. 

Don’t always use the same signal—any absurd Latin verse will answer the 
purpose. 

Let me know about what time you may want more copy. 

Upon reflection, I think it absolutely necessary to send that note to D. G. 
only say practices instead of impertinent inquiries. I think you have no mea- 


sures to keep with a man who could betray a confidential letter, for so base a 
* a oO — oo 7 - * a * _ * a * * 








purpose as pleasing 
Tell me how long it may be before you want more copy. I want rest most 
severely, and am going to find it in the country for afewdays. Cumbriensis 
has taken greatly: 


The letters of Junius to Wilkes are on the politics of the 
city, but are written in his characteristic manner. 

The original letters of Junius which follow next in order, 
are printed with but little variation from the common editions. 

The miscellaneous letters written by the same author under 
different signatures, occupy more than three hundred pages of 
the second volume: they are written with more apparent haste 
and more loosely than his more laboured letters of Junius, but 
they bear throughout the stamp of his intellect. There is about 
them the same fierce unsparing spirit of personal invective, the 
same polished sarcasm, the same terse sententiousness of style, 
which belong to the more caustic and dignified Junius. There 
may be even detected many ideas, and even some phrases em- 
ployed under other signatures, which were afterwards elabora- 
ted and polished in the style of Junius. 

On the whole, this work must become we think the stand- 
ard edition of Junius, till some more fortunate publisher shall 
open a new track of conjecture, or obtaigesome nearer glimpse 


of the nameless shade. 
x. 
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NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In a letter of Mr. Fox to Mr. Trotter, given in the Port Fo- 
lio for May last, he says, “ If there is an Apolonius Rhodius 
where you are, pray look at Medea’s speech, lib. iv. v. 365, and 
you will perceive, that even in Dido’s finest speech, Vec ¢ibi diva 
farens, &c. he (Virgil) has imitated a good deal, and especially 
those expressive and sudden turns, Vegue te teneo, &c. but then 
he has made wonderful improvements, and, on the whole, it is 
perhaps, the finest thing in all poetry.” 

I have not looked into Apolonius Rhodius, but I have into 
Valerius Flaccus, who translated into Latin verse the Argonau- 
ticon of Apolonius, for the passage alluded to by Mr. Fox, and 
so far as it may be supposed to be correctly translated, I am 
compelled to say, that Virgil appears to have much more closely 
imitated the Lamentation of Ariadne by Catullus than that of 
Medea by Apolonius. Nor with due allowance for the pro- 
bable inferiority of a translation (though Valerius Flaccus is said 
to have improved upon his original) should I hesitate to give 
the preference to the passage in Catullus, whose beauty I have 
already noted, and observed that it would not suffer on a com- 
parison with the passage in Virgil, cited by Mr. Fox. The speech 
of Ariadne begins at the 132d line of the Epithelamium Pelei et 
Thetydos, and the following lines are those, I suppose, to resem- 
ble the Vec ¢tibi diva farens, &c. of Virgil. 


Quznam te genuit sola sub rupe lezna? 

Quod mare conceptum spumantibus expuit undis? 
Quz Syrtis, que Scylla rapax, que vasta Charibdis, 
Talia qui reddis pro dulci premia, vita? 


It is not unfair to conclude, that Mr. Fox’s classical acquire- 
ments did not render him familiar with the poetry of Catullus 
{the Greek authors he says himself are his favourites) but what 
shall we say of them when we find, that instead of the Argonau- 
ticon of Apolonius Rhodius, Virgil has unequivocally borrowed 
his Wee tabi diva farens, &c. from Homer, as it is equally evi- 
Gent Catallus did his Quenam te genuit, &c. I avail myself of 
Pope's eranslation in support of my position. 
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O man unpitying! if of man thy race; 
But sure thou spring’st not from a soft embrace, 
Nor ever am’rous hero caused thy birth, 
Nor ever tender goddess brought thee forth: 
Some rugged rock’s hard entrails gave thee form, 
And raging seas produced thee in a storm. 

Mliad, lib. xvi. line 46. 


As to those “ expressive and sudden turns,” the neque te 
teneo, &c. taken notice of by Mr. Fox, they are frequent in the 
speech of Ariadne. For instance: 


Nam quo me referam? quali spe perdita nitar? 
Idomeniosne petam monteis? Ah! gurgite lato, 
Discernens pontum truculentum diyidit zquor. 


And in the following exclamation, 


Jupiter omnipotens, utinam ne tempore primo, 
Gnosia Cecropiz tetigissent littora puppes! 


We trace Virgil again, where he makes Dido say, 


Felix heu nimium felix, si littora tantum, 
Nunquam Dardaniz tetigissent nostra carine! 


But notwithstanding these evidences of imitation, I agree with 
Mr. Fox, that Virgil, upon the whole, has improved upon his 
original, whether it be Apolonius, Catullus, or Homer. The 
lamentation of Ariadne in Catullus, though highly impassioned 
and pathetic, is nothing more than a feminea ululatus, the wail- 
ing of a lost Calista, whereas Virgil gives us the furens guid 
femina fossit, the whole progress of an injured woman’s grief, 
distraction, and despair, embellishing and heightening the nar- 
ration with the most lugubrious and appropriate imagery: 
such as, 


Tum vero infelix fatis exterrita Dido 
Mortem orat: tedet celi convexa tueri, &c. 


Multague preterea vatum predicta piorum 
Terribili monitu_horrificant. Agit ipse furentem 
In somnis ferus Eneas: semperque relinqui 

Sola sibi, semper longam incomitata videtur 

Ire viam, ac Tyrios deserte querere terra. 
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By the statutes of English literature, Thomson is established 
a poet; and so likewise is Young. Each of them writes in blank 
verse, and is supposed to write it well; but in other respects, 
they are wholly dissimilar, the one being as much distinguished 
by a copiousness, as the other is by a paucity of words. Take 
for instance, Thomson’s episode of Lavinia and Palemon, and 
Young’s of Lysander and Aspasia, both pathetic and well told. 
Cowper’s Crazy Kate is most in the manner of Young. Perhaps 
it would be found on a comparison, that Young makes less use 
of inversion than any of our blank verse poets, his collocation 
being nearly that of prose, or at least not more inverted than 
our rhyming versification. 








~~, 


There appears to me much reason to believe, that the Vam- 


by Pamby and ballad style of poetry is more to the taste of the 
present day, than the better model furnished by Dryden and 
Pope. These writers are seldom quoted, probably little read, 
and seem to be in a great measure superceded by their minors 
in merit as in age, by Collins, by Gray, Southey, Scott, Burns, &c. 
Gifford, and the author of the Pursuits of Literature, have indeed 
made a stand in behalf of the elder school, but their efforts have 
not availed against the overwhelming torrent of madrigal, son- 
net, sing-song, and ballad. Collins without doubt has merit, so 
has the costive Gray, so too the exuberant Southey, the truly 
Caledonian Scott, the no less national Burns, and probably all 
the rest of them, in their way: and he that cannot relish them 
may have just cause to lament a deficiency in his department 
of taste; but yet can we say of any of these, what Voltaire says 
of Pope, whom he even prefers to Horace and Boileau? 


dans Horace avec Boileau; 
Vous y cherchez le vrai, vous y goutiez le beau; 
Quelques traits échappes d’une utile morale 
Dans leurs piquans écrits brillent par intervalle. 
Mais Pope approfendit ce qu’ils ont effleuré, 
D’un esprit plus hardi, d’un pas plus assuré, 
Il porta le flambeau dans l’abime de l’etré, 
Et ’homme avec lui seul apprit a se connoitre. 
L’art quelquestois frivole et quelquefois divin 
L’art de vers est dans Pope utile au genre humain. 

Voltaire au Hot de Prugse. 
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Unquestionably, next to Shakspeare, Pope, of all the English 
poets, Milton not excepted, deserves most to be read, to be stu- 
died and remembered. And this, no less for his matter than 
his elegant poetry; his correct, graceful, spirited, dignified, and 
where required, enthusiastically pathetic diction. What, in this 
latter kind, has any language superior to his elegy to an unfor- 
tunate lady, and more particularly his Eloisa to Abelard? 





Where was this bard of Twickenham’s “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” lord Bolingbroke, when he ventured this but half- 
way compliment to sir Robert Walpole? 


Seen him I have, but in his happier hour, 
Of social pleasure, ill exchang’d for power; 
Seen him uncumber’d by the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 


But Mr. Burke will not admit that he ever won by bribes. 
He asserts that he was an honourable man, whose partisans 
were retained solely by their attachment to him. Still, with 
great deference to Mr. Burke, there is much reason to believe, 
that he was an accomplished intriguer, and one who possessed 
the happy knack of managing the worldly-wise by those inge- 
nious divices which are calculated to engage and bind them to 
interest, not always identifying with that of their country. Sir 
Robert was one of your placid men. As his son Horace tells us, 
he could even suffer a clumsy or careless shaver to cut him re- 
peatedly without whining or testifying the slighest displeasure 
at it; and this is a temperament peculiarly befitting a swimmer 
with the stream, which a political man must first be before he 
can expect to direct its course. A coldness under physical 
evil, or heartless peccadillos, though abstractedly it may be a 
virtue, is too apt to degenerate into an insensibility to moral 
turpitude; and he that can witness the triumph of this without 
feeling his cheek glow and his heart swell with indignation, can 
easily be brought to tolerate, if not practise it himself. If I un- 
derstand the character of the late Mr. Charles Fox, it was this 
leaven of what the world calls good nature in his composition, 
that led him into a conduct so opposite to that of his exquisitely 
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sensible friend Burke. The one has the better temper, the 
other the acuter moral sense, the main ingredient in the com- 


position of a principled man. 





Of all the contrivances of party-men to turn the tables on 
their adversaries and to put them in the wrong, that of lord 
Bolingbroke, in respect to the play of Cato, as related by Dr. 
Johnson, was perhaps the most pointed and happy. After this 
play had been acted many nights under the thundering plaudits 
of the whigs, overwhelming, as they supposed, the tories with 
the odium justly due to the maintainers of slavish principles, 
lord Bolingbroke requested the play, and taking his seat ina 
stage box, freely joined in the applause of the performance, and 
after it was over, calling Booth, who had acted the part of Cato, 
to his box, presented him with a purse of fifty guineas, for sup- 
porting, as he said, the cause of liberty so well against a frerfretu- 
al dictator. What an admirable rifoste to the partisans of the 
minister! They had as much, and more money to give in their 
turn, says Johnson, but the misfortune was, they could not find 
such a saying to accompany it. Johnson, as a tory, evidently 
chuckles at the incident, and was no doubt glad of the oppor- 
tunity of giving it longevity, by inserting it in his Lives. It is 
questionable, however, whether Mr. Burke would not have been 
willing, good thing as it is, to let it sink into oblivion. Though 
not cotemporary with Bolingbroke, Pope, and the rest of them, 
and therefore never in collision with them, he does not like them. 
He is often pointed against lord Bolingbroke, and though he some- 
times quotes Addison, it is believed he never does Pope. But 


quere. 


Mr. Hume appears to be established in public opinion as our 
most perspicuous, correct, elegant, and judicious historian. In 


this class of writers, he seems to be what Virgil is among the 
poets: but his remarks, though just, are not often what the 
French would call recherchees, or distinguished by a deep and 
refined discrimination, in the manner of Tacitus or Rochefou- 
cault, they are for the most part very obvious, and such as na- 
turally arise from the subject, which may be one cause of the 
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general approbation his history has received. Nevertheless, 


he sometimes evinces an intimate acquaintance with the human - 


heart, in tracing the combinations, by which men first deceiving 


themselves, administer fuel to their passions, under a persua- — 


sion that they are but fulfilling their duties. The following 
maxim I select as illustrative of my meaning. ‘ When ambi- 
tion,” says the historian, “ can be so happy as to cover its enter- 
prises even to the person himself, under the appearance of prin- 
ciple, it is the most incurable and inflexible of al] human pas- 
sions.” To this source might probably be traced the most un- 
relenting persecutions, both civil and religious. An oppressor 
generally finds some apology to himself for his conduct;, and 
perhaps even Robespierre might have persuaded himself that 
the interest of his country was in some measure combined with 
the preservation of his individual power. 


«< 


The many objections which have been made to the style of 
Mr. Gibbon, are at least a proof that he is no ordinary common 
place writer. He is said to be affected; but may not all attempts 
to be conspicuous and. to excel by deviating from the beaten 
tract, be called affectation? The maxim of ars est celare artem 
is doubtless well worthy the attention of a writer; nor do I know 
that Mr. Gibbon has been remarkably neglectful of it. Had he 
written like Hume or Robertson, he would have been called a 
servile imitator; as he has aimed at peculiarity, he is termed 
affected. He will be read, however, and admired so long as the 
effusions of a fine and freely indulged imagination shall continue 
to have attractions: and for my own part, I can readily forgive him 
the passages both in his history and his life, which have render- 
ed him obnoxious to this censure of his disapprovers. In the 
Jatter, the following is probably one that is branded as “ exhi- 
biting marks of excessive vanity and conceit.” Speaking of 
_ finishing his history he says: “It was on the day, or rather 
night of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page in a summer 
house in my garden: after laying down my pen I took several 
turns in a berceau or covered walk of acacias, which commands 
a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. The air 
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AMERICAN SCENERY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Lemon Hitt, which the annexed plate represents, is the seat 
of Henry Pratt, esq.of Philadelphia; it is situated on a beau- 
tiful part of the river Schuylkill, about two and a half miles from 
the city. The prospect from it is elegant and extensive; the 
grounds are in the highest state of cultivation; the hot-house is 
admirably stored, and the picturesque and ornamental improve- 
ments, are highly creditable to the taste of the present liberal 


proprietor. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE LATIN COMEDY. 
(Continued from page 55.) 
TERENCE. 


Terence has none of the faults of Plautus, excepting his 
uniformity of subject, which he could not entirely avoid. But. 
he has overcome it as well as he’could, on a theatre where it was 
not permitted to exhibit an intrigue ‘with’a free woman. He 
could not, as Plautus did, give to his young men other than cour- 
tesans for mistresses. But he has given these persons a sort of 


rank which excites an interest in their behalf. He generally sup- 
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poses that they are the children of noble parents, by whom they 
were sold or lost in their infancy. Their birth is recognized at 
the conclusion of the piece: a catastrophe which does not mili- 
tate with what preceded, because the author describes them as 
possessing good manners and entertaining a passion. but for a 
single objeet- He does not exhibit a single instance of those 
low characters which disgust us in Plautus; he has no buffoone- 
ry, no licentiousness, no vulgarity, no impertinence. Among 
the ancient comic writers, who have descended to us, he is the 
only one who has depicted decent manners, who has spoken 
the language of the passions and the tone of nature. His moral 
is sound and instructive, his pleasantry is exquisite, his dialogue 
is sprightly, natural and easy. All the decencies of the stage are 
observed in the conduct and plan of his pieces. In what then 
has he failed? he wants more force and invention in his intrigue, 
more interest in his subjects, more of the comic in his characters. 

There is a verse, in which he is mentioned, attributed to 
Julius Cesar. “ And thou, oh, Aalf-Menander; thou art placed 
among our greatest writers, and thou hast merited it by the pus 
rity of thy style. I wished that to the charm of thy writings 
thou hadst added that comic force which was only wanted to place 
thee on an equality with the Greeks, and that thou hadst not 
been so inferior to them in this respect. In this only wert thou 
deficient, oh! Terence, and this I regret.” 

Who were the Greek writers that possessed this comic vein 
which Terence wanted? and in what respect could he be called 
the Aalf-Menander? We know that he generally took two Greek 
pieces to make one of his own, and as he never has any involu- 
tion of action, it is probable that the pieces from which he bor- 
rowed were extremely simple. His execution is, in general, 
very good; it is only in invention that he is feeble; and, why did 
he not rely in this respect on the Greeks? this is. oue of those 
questions which can never be solved, in consequence of our loss 
of many ancient authors. 

Terence was born in Africa and educated at Rome. He 
must have been removed thither very early in life, as is evinced 
by. his familiarity with the Latinidiom. Afranius, a comic poet, 


t, om - 
who had some reputation at the same period, says, no one can be 
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compared with Terence. When he offered his first work, Adrian 
to the ediles, who were in the habit of purchasing pieces for re- 
presentation at the public games which they gave the people, 
the ediles, before they made a bargain, sent him to Cecilius, a 
comic writer, whose success had given him great weight in these 
matters. The old poet was at the table, when Terence, young 
and unknown, presented himself to him with an appearance by no 
means imposing. Cecilius gave him a seat near the couch on 
which he was reclining, Terence began to read. He had not 
finished the first scene, before Cecilius rose, invited him to sup- 
per and made him sit at his table. At the end of the repast, 
when the comedy was concluded, he loaded him with applause: 
an instance of kindness and candour which is the more interest- 
ing, because it is rare to behold eminent writers disposed to 
praise their rivals and love their successors. 

Terence was a slave: so was Phzdrus, the fabulist. Plautus 
was obliged to work in a mill: Horace was the son of a freedman. 
On the other hand Cesar and Frederic cultivated letters, which 
prove that study may elevate the lowest conditions, and that it 
cannot degrade the most lofty. 

It seems that they saw the truth of this at Rome, even long 
before the time of Augustus; for Scipio and Lzlius were sup- 
posed to have assisted in the composition of these comedies. It 
is certain, that he was honoured with their friendship; it is very 
probable, that he was assisted by their advice and that their good 
taste directed him to Plautus as a model. 

If he congratulated himself on the favour of Cecilius, he 
could not be so grateful to a certain Luscius, an old poet, of 
whom he complains in one of his prologues, as the most zealous 
and bitter of his detractors. Luscius treated Terence as a plagia- 
rist because he had translated from the Greeks, and Terence 
replies to him: “ are not all our pieces borrowed from that 
source?” It seems that Luscius did not understand the art of 
borrowing so well as Terence did. 

Nor was he always happy on the stage. His piece entitled 
FTecyray the mother-in-law, was not finished; because in the 
midst of the representation, an exhibition of gladiators was an- 
nounced, and the people ran in crowds into the circus in order 
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to retain their places, and the actors, being no ionger attended 
to, were obliged to quit the stage. Of all the productions of 
Terence the subject of this appears to me most interesting:——it 
is deficient only in action and business. But the fable would 
serve for what is now called-a drama, which, if managed with 
art, would produce great effect. .The following is a sketch of 
the plot. A young Athenian, in the confusion of one of the an- 
cient festivals, at which time great freedom prevailed, as he is 
going home at night from a feast, encounters a young girl, in a 
dark and crooked street, upon whom he commits violence. He 
proceeds to the house of his mistress, to whom he recounts this 
adventure, and gives a ring which he had taken from the unfor- 
tunate object of his passion. Some time after, his father makes 
him marry. Being still enamoured of his mistress he treats his 
wife, for two months, with the greatest indifference. She sub- 
mits to his coldness with unalterable sweetness and patience; 
she utters no complaint and dreams of nothing but-the means 
of making him love her. In this she is the more successful, 
because he becomes weary of the ill humour of his mistress, 
who was displeased at his marriage. In fine, he entirely abandons 
her and devotes himself to his wife; whom, however, he is soon 
obliged to leave for sometime on account of business. . The ac- 
tion of the piece commences at the moment of the return of 
Pamphilus, and what has just been related is unfolded in the 
prologue. Upon his arrival, Pamphilus learns that Philumena, his 
wife, not being able to live with her step-mother, had resided 
for some time past with her own parents: that on that very day 
his mother had gone to visit her daughter-in-law, but was not 
admitted. He goes himself and learns that his wife had becn 
delivered in secret, having concealed her pregnancy from all the 
world. He is not astonished at this mysteriousness, because 
upon recollecting his conduct towards her immediately after 
their marriage, and comparing it with the period of the birth of 
the child, he is convinced that it is an illegitimate issue. His 
agony at this conviction of her guilt is excessive, and he re- 


solves never to see her again. But his parents and those of his 
wife, being ignorant of these conjugal secrets, are at a loss to 
account for his behaviour, and suspect that his attachment to 
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Bacchis, his mistress, has been revived. The two fathers go to 
her; they represent the mischief which she occasions and the 
danger she incurs by thus seducing a young man of family from 
his duty. Bacchis protests that since the marriage there had 
been no intercourse between them. They ask if she will affirm 
this fact in the presence of Philumena and her mother. To 
this she consents, and the interview produces an explanation 
which removes every difficulty. The mother of Philumena re- 
cognizes on the finger of Bacchis the ring of her daughter, the 
same ring which had been taken from her finger in the abomi- 
nable conflict between drunken passion and helpless virtue. The 
wretched daughter had communicated the fatal adventure to her 
mother; who, not being able to foresee what would pass between 
the husband and wife, and hoping the marriage would conceal 
ihe misfortune, had preserved the secret. 

It is to be remarked that this piece, which possesses more 
interest perhaps than every thing else from the same pen, is 
but coldly conducted. Philumena does not appear upon the 
stage; her situation is no apology for this, for nothing would be 
more easy than to suppose her delivered in secret at the house 
ef her mother, a short time before the return of her husband. 
Bacchis is introduced only for the purpose of unravelling the 
plot. These are the two persons who could give the greatest in- 
terest to the scene. On the contrary the whole dialogue is ta- 
ken up in disputes between the two fathers and the mother, 
equally useless and unentertaining. This piece affords the 
strongest illustration of the remark that Terence wants dramatic 
effect, and in fact the ancient comedy has not sufficient of what 
is called the business of the stage, an art in which the French 
excel. 

What appears to us strange, and belongs to that difference 
oi manners which must be noted carefully in our comparisons 
between the ancient and modern theatre, is, the singular bar- 
cain whichis made in one of his pieces, The Eunuch, between 
Phedria, the lover of the courtesan Thais, and Thrason, his rival. 
Thais ingeniously asks Phzdria, whom she loves, to relinquish 
his place for a couple of days to Thrason, who has promised 
her a young slave, which she wishes to obtain, that she may re- 
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store it to its parents. The intention is good, but the proposi- 
tion appears to us very extraordinary; yet Phzdria consents to it. 
He does more; at the end of the piece a parasite of Thrason’s re- 
presents to the young lover of Thais that this captain is wealthy 
and fond of expensive living, that Thais has the same propensity, 
and that as Phedria has not the means of gratifying her fully, 
he proposes to him to divide with the captain; to this he con- 
sents. Nevertheless he is represented throughout the piece 
as very fond and very jealous. But so it is, where the customs 
of a people permit no other sort of love than that of courtesans, 
there is necessarily more of debauchery than passion: and this 
shows how much more favourable to dramatic effect are our 


manners than those of the ancients. 
The most feeble of this author’s writings is the piece entitled 
HEAUTONTIMORUMENOS, 4 Greek word, which signifies a man 


who fiunishes himseif. We see here one excess running into 
another. A father separates his son from a courtesan, whom 
he loves, and compels him to travel: no sooner is he gone than 
he abandons himself to despair for his absence. He retires to 
the country, where he devotes himself to the rudest labours. 
His distress may be conceived; but as soon asshis son returns, 
he becomes the pander of his passions and the accomplice of his 
slaves, whom he encourages in lies and spunging. Every thing 
is in extremes. The plot, moreover, turns upon a deception 
somewhat like that of the Adelphi; but it is very much out of 
place here, because there is no one to be deceived. 

The six comedies which we have from the pen of Terence, 
were composed before he had attained his thirty-fifth year. After 
he wrote them, he undertook a voyage to Greece and was lost 
on hisreturn. But as tothe duration of his voyage, or the time 
and the manner of his death, we have nothing but dubious tra- 
dition. 


| 





GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM. 


From Chateaubriand’s Travels. 


THE account given by this amusing and eloquent traveller, is 
unfortunately too long for insertion in its entire form, and we 
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have therefore been under. the necessity of grouping the most 
curious passages, So as to present to our readers a general view 
of this venerable city, at’so recent a period as. 1806. 


On the 6th of October we quitted Elisha’s spring, and set out for Jeruss- 
lem. We left on the right, the mount where Christ fasted forty days, which 
rises above Jericho, exactly opposite to Mount Abarim, whence Moses. be- 
fore his death, surveyed the Land of Promise. As weentered the mountains 
of Judea, we saw the remains of a Roman aqueduct. The abbé Mariti, 
haunted by the recollection of the monks, insists that this aqueduct belonged 
to some ancient fraternity, or served to irrigate the adjacent lands, when the 
sugar-cane was Cultivated in the plain of Jericho. If the mere inspection of 
the work were not sufficient to confute this absurd idea, we might consult 
Adrichomius, mhis Theatrum Terre Sancte, the Elucidatio historica Terre 
Sancte, by Quaresmius, and most of the travellers already quoted. The road 
which we pursued among the mountains was broad and sometimes paved; it 
is perhaps an ancient Roman way. We passefi the foot of a mountain former- 
ly crowned with a Gothic castle, which protected and commanded the road. 
We then descended into a deep gloomy vailey, called in Hebrew Adommin, 
or the place of blood. Here stood a smal] town belonging to the tribe of 
Judah, and in this lonely spot the Samaritan succoured the wounded travel- 
ler. We here met the pacha’s cavalry proceeding to the other side of the 
Jordan, on an expedition which I shall have occasion to notice hereafter; for- 
tunately night concealed us from the view of these troops. 

We passed through Bahurim, where David, fleeing before Absalom, waz 
stoned by Shimei. A little farther we alighted at the fountain where Christ 
was accustomed to rest with his apostles as he returned from Jericho. We 
began to ascend the back of the Mount of Olives, and came to the village of 
Bethany, where the ruins of Martha’s house, and the sepulchre of Lazarus 
are still shown. We then descended the Mount of Olives which overlooks 
Jerusalem, and crossed the brook Cedron in the valley of Jehoshaphat. A path 
winding at the foot of the temple, and leading over Mount Sion, led us to the 
pilgrims’ gate, after making the complete circuit of the city. It was midnight. 
Ali Aga obtained admission for us. The six Arabs returned to Bethlehem 
and we repaired to the convent. 

About nine the next morning I sallied from the convent attended by two 
friars, a drogman, my servant, and a janissary. [repaired tothe church which. 
encloses the tomb of Jesus Christ. All preceding travellers have described this 
church, the most venerabie in the world, whether we think as philosophers, or 
as christians. Here I am reduced to an absolute dilemma. Shall I give an ac- 


_ curate.delineation of the sacred scenes? If soI can but repeat what has been 


said before; never was subject less known to modern readers, and neyer was 
subject more completely exhausted, Shall I omit the description of those 
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places? In this case should I not leave out the most important part of my tra- 
vels, and exclude what constitutes their object and their end? 


After copying from an ancient writer a minute description of 
the church, he proceeds: 


It is obvious, in the first place, that the church of the Holy Sepulchre is 
composed of three churches: that of the Holy Sepulchre, properly so called; 
that of Calvary; and the church of the Discovery of the Holy Cross. 

The first is built in the valley at the foot of Calvary, on the spot where it 
is known that the body of Christ was deposited. This church is in the form 
ofa cross, the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre constituting in fact the nave of 
the edifice. It is circular, like the Pantheon at Rome, and is lighted only by 
a dome, beneath which is the sepulchre. Sixteen marble columns adorn the 
circumference of this rotunda: they are connected by seventeen arches, and 
support an upper gallery, likewise composed of sixteen columns and seven- 
teen arches, of smailer dimensions than those of the lower range. Niches 
corresponding with the arches appear above the frieze of the second gallery, 
and the dome springs from the arch of these niches. ‘The latter were for- 
merly decorated with mosaics, representing the twelve apostles, St. Helena, 
the emperor Constantine, and three other portraits unknown. 

The choir of the church of the Holy Sepulchre is to the east of the nave 
of the tomb: it is double, as in the ancient cathedrals; that is to say, it has first 
a place with stalls for the priests, and beyond that a sanctuary raised two 
steps above it. Round this double sanctuary run the aisles of the choir, and 
in these aisles are situated the chapels described by Deshayes. 

It is likewise in the aisle on the right behind the choir, that we find the 
two flights of steps leading, the one to the church of Calvary, the other to 
the church of the discovery of the Holy Cross. The first ascends to 
the top of Calvary, the second conducts you down underneath it: for the 
cross was erected on the summit of Golgotha, and found again under that 
hill. To sum up then what we have already said, the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is built at the foot of Calvary; its eastern part adjoins that emi- 
nence, beneath and upon which have been constructed two other churches, 
connected by walls and vaulted staircases with the principal edifice. 

The architecture of the church -is evidently of the age of Constantine: the 
Corinthian order prevails throughout. ‘The columns are either too heavy or 
too slender, and their diameter is almost always disproportionate to their 
height. Some double columns which support the frieze of the choir are, 
however, in a very good style. The church being lofty and spacious, the pro- 
file of the cornices displays a considerable degree of grandeur; but as the 
arches which separate the choir from the nave were stopped up about sixty 

years ago, the horizontal line is broken, and you no longer enjoy @ view of the 


whole of the vaulted roof. 
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The church has no vestibule, nor any other entrance than two side doors, 
only one of which is ever opened. Thus this structure appears to have never 
had any exterior decorations. It is besides concealed by shabby buildings, 
and by the Greek convents erected close to its walls. 

The small structure of marble which covers the Holy Sepulchre, is in the 
figure of a canopy, adorned with semi-gothic arches; it rises with elegance 
under the dome, by which it receives light, but it is spoiled by a massive 
chapel which the Armenians have obtained permission to erect at one end of 
it. The interior of this canopy presents to the view a very plain tomb of 
white marble, which adjoins on one side to the wall of the monument, and 
serves the Catholic religious for an altar. This is the tomb of Jesus Christ. 

Christian readers will perhaps inquire, what were my feelings on entering 
this awful place. I really cannot tell. So many reflections rushed at once 
upon my mind, that I was unable to dwell upon any particular idea. I conti- 
nued near a half an hour upon my knees in the little chamber of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, with my eyes rivetted on the stone, from which I had not the power 
to turn them. One of the two religious who accompanied me remained pros- 
trate on the marble by my side, while the other, with the Testament in his 
hand, read to me by the light of the lamps the passages relating to the sa- 
cred tomb. Between each verse he repeated a prayer: Domine Jesu Christe, 
qui in hor@ diei vespertind de cruce Gepositus, in brachiis dulcissime matris tue 
reclinatus fuisti, hordque ultima in hoc sunctissimo monumento corpus tuum ex- 
anime contulisti, &c. AllI can say is, that when I beheld this triumphant se- 
pulchre, I felt nothing but my own weakness; and that when my guide ex- 
claimed with St. Paul, “‘O death, where is thy victory! O grave, where is thy 
sting!” I listened as if death were about to reply that he was conquered, and 
enchained in this monument. 

We visited all the stations Uli we came to the summit of Calvary. Where 
shall we look in antiquity for any thing so impressive, so wonderful, as the 
last scenes described by the evangelists? These are not the absurd adventures 
of a piety foreign to human nature: it is the most pathetic history—a history 
which not only extorts tears by its beauty, but whose consequences, applied 
to the universe, have changed the face of the earth. I had just beheld the 
monuments of Greece, and my mind was still profoundly impressed with their 
grandeur; but how far inferior were the sensations which they excited to those 
which I felt at the sight of the places commemorated in the gospel! 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre, composed of several churches, erect- 
ed upon an unequal surface, illumined by a multitude of lamps, is singularly 
mysterious; a sombre light pervades it, favourable to piety and profound de- 
votion. Christian priests, of various sects, inhabit different parts of the edi- 
fice. From the arches above, where they nestle like pigeons, from the cha- 
pels below, and subterraneous vaults, their songs are heard at all hours both 
of the day and night; the organ of the Latin monks, the cymbals of the Abys- 
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sinian priest, the voice of the Greek caloyer, the prayer of the solitary Arme- 
nian, the plaintive accents. of the Coptic friar, alternately, or all at once assail 
your ear: you know not whence these concerts proceed; you inhale the per- 
fume of incense, without perceiving the hand that burns it; you merely per- 
ceive the pontiff who is going to celebrate the most awful of mysteries on 
the very spot where they were accomplished, pass quickly by, glide behind 
the columns, and vanish in the gloom of the temple. 

I did not leave the sacred structure without stopping at the monuments 
of Godfrey and Baldwin. They face the entrance of the church, and stand 
against the wall of the choir. I saluted the ashes of these royal chevaliers, 
who were worthy of reposing near the tomb which they had rescued. These 
ashes are those of Frenchmen, and they are the only mortal remains interred 
beneath the shadow of the tomb of Christ. What an honourable distinction 
for my country! 

I returned to the convent at eleven o’clock, and an hour afterwards Lagain 
left it to follow the Via Dolorosa. This is the name given to the way by which 
the Saviour of the world passed trom the residence of Pilate to Calvary. 

Pilate’s house* is aruin from which you survey the extensive site of Selo- 
mon’s temple, and the mosque erected on that site. 

Christ, having been scourged with rods, crowned with thorns, and dres- 
sed in a purple robe, was presented to the Jews by Pilate. Ecce Homo! ex- 
claimed the judge, and you still see the window from which these memorable 
words were pronounced. 

According to the tradition current among the Latins at Jerusalem, the 
crown of Jesus Christ was taken from the thorny tree, called Lycium Spino- 
sum. Hasseljuist, a skilful botanist, is however, of opinion, that the nadbka of 
the Arabs was employed for that purpose. The reason which he gives for 
this deserves to be mentioned. 

‘It is highly probable,” says he, “that the nabka furnished the crown 
which was put on the head of our Saviour. It is common in the east. A plant 
better adapted for this purpose could not have been selected; for it is armed 
with thorns, its branches are supple and pliant, and its leaf is of a dark 
green, like that of ivy. Perhaps, in order to add insult to punishment, the 

enemies of Christ chose a plant nearly resembling that made use of to crown 
the emperors and the generals of armies.” 

Another tradition at Jerusalem preserves the sentence pronounced by Pi- 
late on the Saviour of the world, in these words: 

Jesum Nazarenum, subversorem geniis, contemptorem Cesaris, et faleum 
Messiam, ut majorum sue zentis testimonio probatum est, ducite ad commurys 
supplicit locum, ut eum ludibriis regia majestatis in medio duorum latronum crue 
ci afigite. I, lictor, expedi cruces. 


* The governor of Jerusalem formerly resided in this building, but at present 
these ruins serve only for stabling for his horses. 
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A hundred paces from the arch of the Ecce Homo, I was shown on the left 
the ruins of a church formerly dedicated to Our Lady of Grief. It was on 
this spot that Mary, who had been at first driven away by the guards, met 
her son bending beneath the weight of the cross. This circumstance is not 
recorded by the Evangelists; but itis generally believed, on the authority of 
St. Boniface, and St. Anselm. The former says, that the Virgin sunk to the 
ground as if lifeless, and could not utter a single word:—nec verbum dicere po- 
tuit. St. Anselm asserts that Christ saluted her in these words: Salve, Mater! 
As John relates that Mary was at the foot of the cross, this account of the 
fathers is highly probable. Religion is not disposed to reject these traditions, 
which show how profoundly the wonderful and sublime history of the passion 
is engraven on the memory of man. Eighteen centuries of persecutions with- 
out end, of incessant revolutions, of continually increasing ruins, have not 
been able to erase or hide the traces of a mother going to weep over her son. 

Fifty paces farther we came to the spot where Simon, the Cyrenean, assist- 
ed Jesus to bear his cross.—‘* And as they led him away, they laid hold upon 


one Simon, a Cyrenean, coming out of the country, and on him they laid the 
cross, that he might bear it after Jesus.””* 

Here the road, which before ran east and west, makes an angle, and turns 
to the north. I saw on the right the place where dwelt the indigent La zarus, 
and on the opposite side of the street, the residence of the obdurate rich man. 
‘‘ There was a certain rich man who was clothed in purple, and fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day. And there was a certain beggar, named 
Lazarus, which was laid at his gate full of sores, and desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table: moreover, the dogs came 
and licked his sores. And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: the rich man also died, and was 
buried. And in hell he lift up his eyes, being in great torments.” 

St. Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, and St. Cyril, have looked upon the history 
of Lazarus and the rich man as not merely a parable, but a real and well 
kiiown fact. The Jews themselves have preserved the name of the rich man, 
whom they call Nabal. 

Having passed the house of the rich man, you turn to the right, and again 
proceed in a westerly direction. At the entrance of the street, which leads 
up to Calvary, Christ was met by the holy women, who deplored his fate — 
‘“‘ And there followed him a great company of people, and of women, which 
also bewailed and lamented him. But Jesus turning unto them, said: Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren.”+ 

One hundred and ten paces farther is shown the site of the house of Ve- 
ronica, and the spot where that pious woman wiped the face of the Lord. 
The original name of this female was Berenice: by the transposition of two 


* Luke xxiii. 26. Tt Luke xvi. 1923. + Luke xxiii. 27, 28. 
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letters, it was afterwards altered mto Vera-icon, true image; besides, the change 
of 4 into v is very frequent in the ancient languages, } 

Proceeding about another hundred paces, you come to the Judicial Gate, 
by which criminals were led to be executed on Golgotha. That hill now en- 
closed within the new city, was without the walls of ancient Jerusalem. 

The distance from the Judicial Gate to the summit of Calvary, is about 
two hundred paces. Here terminates the Via Dolorosa, which may be in the 
whole about a mile in length. We have seen that Calvary is at present com- 
prised in the church of the Holy Sepulchre. If those who read the history 
of the passion in the gospels are overcome with sacred melancholy and pro- 
found admiration, what must be his feelings who traces the scenes themselves 
at the foot of Mount Sion, in sight of the temple, and within the very walls 
of Jerusalem? , 

After this description of the Via Dolorosa, and the._church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, I shall say very little concerning the other places of devotion in 
the city. I shall merely enumerate them in the order in which they were visit- 
ed by me during my stay at Jerusalem. 

1. The house of Anna, the priest, near David’s Gate, at the foot of Mount 
Sion, within the wall of the city. ‘The Armenians possess the church erected 


on the ruins of this house. 
2. The place where our Saviour appeared to Mary Magdalen. Mary, the 


mother of James, and Mary Salome, between the castle and the gate of Mount 
Sion. 

3. The house of Simon the Pharisee, where Magdalen confessed her sins 
Here, in the eastern part of the city, is a church totally in rujns. 

4, The monastery of St. Anne, the mother of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
grotto of the immaculate conception, under the church of the monastery. 
This convent has been turned into a mosque, but admission may be obtained 
for a trifling sum. 

5. The prison of St. Peter, near Calvary. This consists of nothing but old 
walls, in which are yet shown some iron staples. 

6. Zebedee’s house, situated very near St. Peter’s prison; now a spacious 
church belonging to the Greek patriarch. 

7. The house of Mary, the mother of John Mark, where St. Peter took re. 
fuge when he had been set at liberty by the angel. Itis a church, the duty o’ 
which is performed by the Syrians. 

8. The place of the martyrdom of St. James the Great. This is the Arme 
nian convent, the church of which is very rich andelegant. Of the.Armeni 
an patriarch I shall speak hereafter. 

The reader has now before him a complete view of the Christian monument: 
in Jerusalem. Let us now visit the exterior of the holy city. 

It took me two hours to get through the Via Dolorosa on foot. I made: 
point of daily revisiting this sacred road as well as the church of Calvary, tha 
no essential circumstauce might escape my memory. It was, therefore, tw 
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o'clock on the 7th of October, when | finished my first survey of the holy places. 
Ithen mounted my horse with Ali Aga, the drogman, Michael and my servants. 
We went out by the gate of Jaffa, to make the complete circuit of Jerusalem. 
We were abundantly provided with arms, dressed in the French fashion, and 
fully determined not to submit to any insult. Thanks to the renown of our vic- 
tories, the times are greatly altered; for, during the reign of Louis XIII, his 
ambassador, Deshayes, had the greatest difficulty in the world to obain per- 
mission to enter Jerusalem with his sword. 

Turning to the left as soon as we had passed the gate, we proceeded south- 
ward, and passed the Pool of Beersheba, a broad, deep ditch, but without wa- 
ter; and then ascended Mount Sion, part of which is now without the city. 

The name of Sion doubtless awakens grand ideas in the mind of the rea- 
der, who is curious to hear something concerning this mount, so mysterious 
in Scripture, so highly celebrated in Solomon’s Song—this mount, the subject 
of the benedictions or of the tears of the prophets, and whose misfortunes 
have been sung by Racine. 

This hill, of a yellowish colour and barren appearance, opens in form of a 
crescent towards Jerusalem, is about as high as Montmartre at Paris, but 
rounder at the top. This sacred summit is distinguished by three monuments, 
or more properly by three ruins: the house of Caiaphas, the place where 
Christ celebrated his last supper, and the tomb or palace of David. From 
the top of the hill you see, to the south, the valley of Ben-Hinnon; beyond 
this the Field of Blood, purchased with the thirty pieces of silver given to 
Judas, the Hill of Evil Counsel, the tombs of the Judges, and the whole desert 
towards Hebron and Bethlehem. To the north, the wall of Jerusalem, which 
passes over the top of Sion, intercepts the view of the city, the site of which 
gradually slopes from this place towards the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

The residence of Caiaphas is now achurch, the duty of which is performed 
by the Armenians. David’s tomb is a small vaulted room, containing three se- 
pulchres of dark-coloured stone; and on the spot where Christ held his last 
supper, stands a mosque and a Turkish hospital, formerly a church and monas- 
tery occupied by the fathers of the Holy Land. This last sanctuary is equally 
eelebrated in the Old and inthe New Testament. Here David built himself a 
palace and a tomb; here he kept for three months the ark of the covenant; 
here Christ held his last passover, and instituted the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist; here he appeared to his disciples on the day of his resurrection; and here 
the Holy Ghost descended on the apostles. The place hallowed by the last 
supper was transformed into the first Christian temple the world ever beheld, 
where St. James the Less was consecrated the first Christian bishop of Jeru- 
salem, and St. Peter held the first council of the church. Finally, it was from 

: this spot that the apostles, in compliance with the injunction, to go and teach 
all nations, departed without purse and without scrip, to seat their religion 


upon all the thrones of the earth. 
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Having descended Mount Sion, on the east side, we came at its foot, to 
the fountain and pool of Siloe, where Christ restared sight to the blind man. 
The spring issues from a rock, and runs in asilent stream, according to the 
testimony of Jeremiah, which is contradicted by a passage of St. Jerome. It 
has akind of ebb and flood, sometimes discharging its current like the fountaim 
of Vaucluse, at others retaining and scarcely suffering it to run at all. The Le- 
vites sprinkled the water of Siloe on the altar at the feast of Tabernacles, sing- 
ing, Haurietis aguas in gaudio de fontibus Salvatoris. Milton mentions this 


spring, instead of Castalia’s fount, in the beautiful invocation with which his 


poem opens: 


——Heav’nly Muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oreb or of Sinai didst inspire 

That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heav’ns and earth 
Rose out of chaos; or if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God; I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my advent’rous song. 


Some relate that this spring suddenly issued from the ground to allay the 
thirst of Isaiah when the prophet was sawed in two with a wooden saw by the 
command of Manasses; while others assert that it first appeared during the 
reign of Hezekiah, by whom we have the admirable song, beginning: I said 
in the cutting off of my days I shall go to the gates of the grave.” 

According to Josephus, this miraculous spring flowed for the army of Ti- 
tus, and refused its waters to the guilty Jews. The pool, or rather the two 
pools of the same name are quite close to the spring. They are still used for 
washing linen as formerly; and we there saw women, who ran away abusing 
us. The water of the spring is brackish, and has a very disagreeable taste; 
people still bathe their eyes with it, in memory of the miracle performed on 
the man born blind. 

Near this spring is shown the spot where Isaiah was put to death, in the 
manner above mentioned. Here you also find a village called Siloan; at the 
foot of this village is another fountain, denominated in Scripture, Rogel. Op- 
posite to this fountain is a third, which receives its name from the Blessed 
Virgin. It is conjectured that Mary came hither to fetch water, as the 
-daughters of Laban resorted to the well from which Jacob removed the stone 
The Virgin’s fountain mingles its stream with that of the fountain of Siloe. 

Here, as St Jerome remarks, you are at the foot of Mount Moria, under 
the walls of the Temple, and nearly opposite to the Sterquilinarian Gate. We 
advanced to the eastern angle of the wall of the city, and entered the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. Itruns from north to south between the Mount of Olives and 
Mount Moria; and the brook Cedron flows through the middle of it. This 
stream is dry the greatest part of the year, but after storms, or in rainy springs, 
a current of a red colour relis along its channe). 
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The valley of Jehoshaphat exhibits a desolate appearance: the west side 
is a high chalk cliff, supporting the walls of the city, above which you per- 
ceive Jerusalem itself; while the east side is formed by the Mount of Olives 
and the Mount of Offence, Mons Offensionis, thus denominated from Solo- 
mon’s idolatry. These two contiguous hills are nearly naked, and of a dull red 
colour. On their desolate sides are seen here and there a few black and parch. 
ed vines, some groves of wild olive-trees, wastes covered with hysop, chapels, 
oratories, and mosques in ruins. At the bottom of the valley you discover a 
bridge of a single arch, thrown across the channel of the brook Cedron. The 
stones in the Jews’ cemetery look like aheap of rubbish at the foot of the Mount 
of Offence, below the Arabian village of Siloan, the paltry houses of which 
can scarcely be distinguished from the surrounding sepulchres. Three antique 
monuments, the tombs of Zachariah, Jehoshaphat, and Absalom, appear con. 
spicuous amid this scene of desolation. From the dullness of Jerusalem, 
whence no smoke rises, no noise proceeds; from the solitude of these hills, 
where no living creature is to be seen; from the ruinous state of these tombs, 
overthrown, broken, and half open, you would imagine that the last trump had 
already sounded, and that the valley of Jehoshaphat was about to render up 
its dead. , 

On the brink and near the source of Cedron, we entered the garden of Oli- 
vet. It belongs to the Latin fathers, who purchased it at their own expense, 
and contains eight large and extremely ancient olive-trees. The olive may be 
said to be immortal, since a fresh tree springs up from the old stump. In the 
citadel of Athens was preserved an olive-tree, whose origin dated as far back 
as the foundation of the city. Those in the garden of Olivet at Jerusalem, 
are, at least, of the time of the Eastern Empire, as is demonstrated by the 
following circumstance. In Turkey, every olive-tree found standing by the 
Musselmans when they conquered Asia, pays one medine to the treasury; 
while each of those planted since the conquest is taxed half its produce by 
the Grand Signior. Now the eight olive-trees of which we are speaking are 
charged only eight medines. 

At the entrance of this garden we alighted from our horses, and proceed- 
ed on foot to the stations of the Mount. The village of Gethsemane was at 
some distunce from the garden of Olivet. It is at present confounded with 
this garden, according to the remark of Thevenot and Roger. The first place 
we visited was the sepulchre of the Virgin Mary: it ita subterraneous church, 
to which you descend by a handsome flight of fifty steps; it is shared by all 
the Christian sects, nay, even the Turks have an oratory in this place, but the 
Catholics possess the tomb of the Virgin. Though Mary did not die at Jeru- 
salem, yet, according to the opinion of several of the fathers, she was miracu- 
lously buried at Gethsemane by the apostles. Euthymius relates the history of 
this marvellous funeral. St. Thomas having caused the coffin to be opened, 
nothing was found in it but a virgin robe, the sumple and mean garment of that 


queen of glory, whom the angels had conyeyed to heayen. 
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The tombs of St. Joseph, St. Joachim, and St. Anne, are also to be seen in 
this subterraneous church. 

On leaving the Virgin’s sepulchre, we went to see the grotto in the gar- 
den of Olivet, where our Saviour sweated blood as he uttered the words: “ Fa- 
ther, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 

This grotto is irregular: altars have been erected in it. A few paces from 
it is shown the place where Judas betrayed his master with a kiss. To what 
multifarious sufferings was Christ pleased to submit! He experienced those 
most painful circumstances of life, which virtue itself is scarcely able to sur- 
mount. Atthe momert when-an angel is obliged to descend from heaven 
to support the Deity, sinking beneath the weight of human wo, this-gra- 
cious and compassionate Redeemer is betrayed by one of those for whom 
he suffers! 

On leaving the grotto of the Cup of Bitterness, and ascending by a rugged 
winditig path, the drogman stopped us near a rock, where it is said that Christ 
surveying the guilty city, bewailed the approaching desolation of Sion. Ba- 
ronius observes, that Titus pitched his tents on the very spot where our Sa- 
viour had predicted the destruction of Jerusalem. Doubdan, who contests 
this opinion, without mentioning Baronius, conjectures that the sixth Roman 
legion encamped on the top of the Mount of Olives, and not on the side of the 
hill. This criticism is too rigid, and the remark of Baronius is not the less 
excellent, or the less just. 

From the rock of the prediction, we ascended to some grottos on the right 
of the road. They are called the Tombs of the Prophets; they have nothing 
worthy of notice, neither, indeed, is it known exactly what prophets they were 
whose remains are here deposited. 

A little above these grottos we found a kind of reservoir consisting of 
twelve arches. Here it was that the apostles composed the first symbol of 
our faith. 

You now ascend a little higher, and come to the ruins or rather to the na- 
ked site ofa chapel. An invariable tradition records that in this place Christ 
recited the Lord’s Prayer. 

** And it came to pass, that as he was praying in a certain place, when he 
ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, Lord teach us to pray as John also 
taught his disciples. And he said unto them, When ye pray say: “ Our Fa- 
ther which art in Heaven,” &c. 

Thus the profession of faith of all mankind, and the universal prayer, 
were composed nearly on the same spot. 

Thirty paces further, bearihg a little towamds the north, is an olive-tree, 
at the foot of which the Son of the Eternal Arbiter foretold the general judg- 
ment. 


Lastly, proceeding about fifty paces farther on the mountain, you come to 


a small mosque, of an octagonal form, the relic of a church formerly erected 
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on the spot from which Christ ascended to heaven after his resurrection. On 
the rock may be discerned the print of a man’s left foot; the mark of the right 
also was formerly to be seen: most of the pilgrims assure us that the Turks 
removed the latter, and placed it in the mosque of the temple, but father 
Roger positively declares that it is not there. Iam silent, out of respect, 
without however being convinced, before authorities of considerable weight; 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St Paulina, Sulpicius, Severus, the venerable Bede, 
all travellers, ancient and modern, assure us that this is aprint of the foot 
of Jesus Christ. From an examination of this print, it has been concluded 
that our Saviour had his face towards the north at the moment of his ascen- 
sion, as if to renounce the south, involved in errors, and to call to the faith 
barbarians, destined to overthrow the temples of false gods, to create new 
nations, and to plant the standard of the cross on the walls of Jerusalem. 

St. Helena caused a church to be erected on the spot where now stands the 
octagonal mosque. St. Jerome informs us that it was found impossible to 
cover in that part of the roof through which Christ pursued his heaven-ward 
route. The venerable Bede declares that in his time, on the eve of the as- 
cension, the Mount of Olives was all night seen covered with flames. Nothing 
obliges to give credit to these traditions, which I record merely in illustration 
of history and manners; but if Decartes or Newton had doubted of these 
miracles as philosophers, Racine and Milton would not have rejected them as 
poets. 

Such is the gospel history explained by monuments. We have seenit com- 
mence at Bethlehem, proceed to the denowement at the mansion of Pilate, ar- 
rive at the catastrophe on Calvary, and conclude on the Mount of Olives. The 
very spot of the ascension is not quite on the top of the Mount, but two or three 
hundred paces below its highest summit. 

We descended the Mount of Olives, and again mounting our horses, con- 
tinued our excursion. We left the valley of Jehoshaphat behind us, and pro- 
ceeded by a steep road to the northern angle of the city: then turning to the 
west and keeping along the wall that faces the north, we reached the grotto 
where Jeremiah composed his Lamentations. We were not far from the Se- 
pulchres of the Kings, but we relinquished our intention of seeing them that 
day, because it was too late: and returned to the gate of Jaffa by which we 
had set out from Jerusalem. It was exactly seven o’clock when we arrived 


at the convent. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


OF FRENCH POETRY BEFORE AND SINCE THE TIME OF MAROT 
TO THAT OF CORNEILLE. 


( Continued from p. 80.) 


Our versifiers who so frequently harrass the public with com- 
plaints of the fickleness of their mistresses, have done no more 
than paraphrase the following verses by Marot, which they cer- 
tainly have not equalled. They have imitated and turned in a 
hundred ways the ingenious idea of the original. 


Amour trouva celle qui m’est amere, 

Et j’y €tois, j’en scais bien mieux le compte: 
Bon jour, dit-il, bon jour, Vénus ma mere. 
Puis tout-a-coup il voit qu’il se mécompte, 
Dont la couleur au visage lui monte, 

D’avoir failli, honteux, Dieu s¢ait combien! 
Non, non, amour, ce dis-je, n’ayez honte: 
Plus clair-voyans que vous s’y trompent bien. 


The following has less spirit but more sensibility: 


Un jour la Dame, en qui si fort je pense, 
Me dit un mot de moi tant estimé, 

Que je ne pus en faire récompense, 

Fors de l’avoir en mon ceeur imprimé: 

Me dit avec un ris accoutumé, 

Je crois qu’il faut qu’a t’aimer je parvienne: 
Je lui répons, garde n’ai qu’il m’advienne 
Un si grand bien, et si j’ose affirmer, 

Que je devrois craindre que cela ne vienne; 
Car j’aime trop, quand on me veut aimer. 


Voltaire has frequently cited the following epigram, which 
is of acharacter altogether different: it is what Despréaux would 


call the dadinage of Marot: 
Monsieur l’Abbé et Monsieur son Valet 


Vi 
Sont faits égaux tous deux comme de cire: i} i 
L’un est grand fol, autre petit folet; j " } 
L’un veut railler, ’autre gaudir et rire; Nee 
L’un boit du bon, autre ne boit du pire: 7 
Mais un débat, an soir, entr’eux s’*émeut; ib 
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Car Maistre Abbé, toute la nuit, ne veut 
Estre sans vin, que sans secours ne meure; 
Et son Valet jamais dormir ne peut, 
Tandis qu’au pot une goutte en demeure. 


We recollect the tragical end of Semblangay, superintendant 
of finances under Francis I, who suffered death, though innocent. 
He was brought to the block by the criminal lieutenant Maillard, 
whose character was as bad as that of Semblangay was the re- 
verse. On this subject we have an epigram by Marot, after the 
manner of the ancients, who sometimes introduced noble subjects. 
This is by no means inconsistent with the character of an epi- 
gram, which may assume every tone, and conclude with a beau- 
tiful thought or a jest. That of Marot is the more remarkable, 
since it is the only one in which he has soared to a height, no 


his own. 


Lorsque Maillart, Juge d’Enfer, menoit 

A Montfaucon Semblangay l’ame rendre, 

A votre avis, lequel des deux tenoit 

Meilleur maintien? Pour vous le faire entendre, 
Maillart sembloit ’homme que mort va prendre; 
Et Semblangay fut si ferme vieillart, 

Que l’on croyoit, pour vrai, qu’il menast pendre, 
A Montfaucon, le Lieutenant Maillart. 


_ But we must consider Marot in the easy familiarity of style 
and his love letters: for bis works are filled with love matters 
which vexed his repose and embellished his verses, as is often 
the case. We know what eclat, at the court of Francis I, was 
excited by his attentions to Diana of Poictiers, who was after- 
wards queen of France under the reign of Henry II; and Mar- 
garet of Valois, aflerwards duchess of Alencon and then queen of 
Navarre. These names confer honour on poetry and the poet 
who aspired so high. Diana, the most celebrated beauty of her 
day, listened to the vows of the poet before she heard those of 
the king. It appears that they did not live happily together, as 
they separated in a quarrel. Marot disgraced his talents so 
far as to employ them against her who first awoke his song. The 
thought is so painful that we must seek some apology for him in 
the belief that he still loved, while he described the injuries that 
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he had suffered: and we fardon many things in love when enraged. 
But Diana could not forgive him: she exerted her influence with 
Henry then dauphin, to have Marot committed to prison, accu- 
sing him of favouring the new doctrines of the reformists. He was 
subjected to a criminal process, during the absence of Francis I, 
who loved and protected him, and who was then a prisoner in 
Spain. He wasget at liberty by the express order of the king, 
whose interference he had solicited in a piece of poetical pleasan- 
try entitled /’Enfer, which he composed in prison, for his geni- 
us and gayety never deserted him. This Z£xfer [Hell] is the 
court of justice, and the judges are his demons. (On this occa- 
sion he derived great assistance from Margaret de Valois, the 
sister,of the king, whose valet de chambre he had been. In a 
susceptible heart gratitude soon ripened into love, and that of 
Marot for Margaret blazed with the more fervour in proportion 
as it was well received. A letter which she wrote to him, but 
which is now only known by the reply, must have afforded him 
so much the greater pleasure, since it was accompanied by a 
command that it should be burnt. He commences in this 
manner: 


Bien heureuse est la main qui la ploya 
Et qui vers moi de grace l’envoya; 
Bien heureux est qui envoyer la sut 
Et plus heureux celui qui la recut. 


He describes with great sensibility the regret which he feels 
and the effort that it requires to throw the letter into the fire. 


Au cune fois au feu je la mettais 

Pour la bréler, puis sondain l’en dtais, 
Puis l’y remis, et puis l’en reculai; 
Mais a la fin a regret la brilai, 

Disant, 6 lettre! (aprés Pavoir baisée) 
Puisqu’il le faut, 'tu seras embrasée. 
Car j’aime mieux deuil en obéissant, 
Que tout plaisir en désobéissant. 


La Fontaine, who studied Marot, appears to have copied the 
picture, which we have just seen, in that part of one of nite best 
fables, where he speaks of mice. 
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Mettent le nez a l’air, montrent un peu la téte, 
Puis rentrent dans leurs nids écrats, 

Puis resortant font quatre pas, 

Puis enfin se mettent en quéte. 


But the chef-d’euvre of Marot in this species of composition 
is the address to Francis I, in which he informs him how he had 
been robbed by his servant. Take away what.has become anti- ~ 
quated in the language and the construction, and it is a model of 


narration, delicacy and good humour. 

On dit bien vrai, la mauvaise fortune 
Ne vient jamais, qu’elle n’en apporte une, 
On deux ou trois fois avecques elle (Sire); 
Votre ceur noble en sgauroit bien que dire: 
Et moi chetif, qui ne suis Roi, ni rien, 
L’ai éprouvé. Et vous conterai bien, 

Si vous voulez, comment vint la besogne 

J’avois un jour un Valet de Gascogne, 
Gourmant, ivrogne, et assuré menteur, 
Pipeur, larron, jureur, blasphémateur, 
Sentant la hart de cent pas a la ronde, 
Au demeurant le meilleur fils du monde, 


These verses, so pleasant in the enumeration of the good 
qualities of this valet, have become proverbial, and are repeated 


every day ahd in the same sense. 


Ce vénérable Hillot fut averti, 
De quelqu’argent que m’aviez départi, 
Et que ma bourse avoit grosse apostume: 
Si se leva plutost que de coutume, 
“t me va pendre en tapinois icelle: 
Puis la vous met trés-bien sous son esselle, 
Argent et tout, (cela se doit entendre;) 
Et ne crois point que ce fut pour la rendre, 
Car oneques puis n’en ai oui parler. 
Bref le vilain ne s’en voulut aller 
Pour si petit, mais encore il me happe 
Saye, bonnets, chausses, pourpoint et cappe; 
De mes habits (en effet) il pilla 
Tous les plus beaux: et puis s’en habilla 
Si justement, qu’a le voir ainsi etre, 
Yous leussiez pris (en plein jour) pour son maistre. 
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Finalement, de ma chambre il s’en va 
Droit a ’étable, ok deux chevaux trouva: 
Laisse le pire, et sur le meilleur monte, 
Pique et s’en ya. Pour abréger le conte, 
Soyez certain qu’au partir dudit lieu 
N’oublia rien, fors 4 me dire adieu. 
Ainsi s’en va, chatouilleux de la gorge, 
Ledit Valet, monté comme un Saint George; 
Et vous laissa Monsieur dormir son saoul, 
Qui au reveil n’eust scu finer d’un soul: 
Ce Monsieur-la (Sire) c’étoit moi-méme. 
Qui sans mentir, fus au matin bien blesme, 
Quand je me vis sans honneste vesture, 
Et fort faché de perdre ma monture: 
Mais de l’argent que vous m’aviez donné, 
Je ne fus point de le perdre étonné; 
Car votre argent, trés-debonnaire Prince, 
Sans point de faute, est sujet a la pince. 
Bientost aprés cette fortune-la, 
Une autre pire encore se mesla 
De m/assaillir, et chacun jour m/’assaut; 
Me menacant de me donner le saut, 
Et de ce saut m’envoyer a l’envers, 
Rimer sous terre, et y faire des vers. 
C’est une lon gue, et lourde maladie 
De trois bons mois, qui m’a toute étourdie 
La pauvre teste, et ne veut terminer; 
Ains me contraint d’apprendre a cheminer, 
Tant foible suis. Bref 4 ce triste corps, 
(Dont je vous parle) il n’est demeuré, fors 
Le pauvre esprit, qui lamente et soupire, 
Et en pleurant tasche a vous faire rire. 
Voila comment, depuis neuf mois en ga, 
Je suis traité. Or ce que me laissa 
Mon larronneau, long-tems a, l’ai vendu, 
Et en sirops, et julepz dépendu: 
Ce néanmoins, ce que je vous en mande 
N’est pour vous faire ou requeste ou demande 
Je ne veux point tant de gens ressembler, 
Qui n’ont souci autre, que d’assembler. 
Tant qu’ils vivront, ils demanderont eux, 
Mais je commence a devenir honteux, 
Et ne veux plus a vos dons m’arrester. 
Je ne dis pas, si voulez rien prester, 
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Que ne leprenne. Il n’est point de presteur, 
(Sil le veut prester) qui ne fasse un debteur. 
Et savez-vous; (Sire) comment je paie? 

Nul ne le scait, si premier ne l’essaie. 

Vous me devrez (si je puis) du retour: 

Et je vous veux faire encore un bon tour. 

A celle fin, qu’il n’y ait faute nulle, 

Je vous ferai une belle cedulle, 

A vous payer (sans usure s’entend) 

Quand on verra tout le monde content: 

Ou si voulez, a payer ce sera, 

Quand votre los et renom cessera. 


Since the days of Horace, language has never received so 


delicate a polish. 


once stecd in need of the liberality and protection of his mas- 


Je sgai assez que vous n’avez pas peur, 
Que je m’enfuie, ou que je sois trompeur: 
Mais il fait bon assurer ce qu’on preste: 
Bref, votre paye, ainsi que je l’arreste, 
Est aussi stire, avenant mon trépas, 
Comme avenant que je ne meure pas. 
Avisez donc, si vous avez desir 
De rien prester, vous me ferez plaisir: 
Car puis un peu, j’ai basti 4 Clément, . 
La ot j’ai fait un grand déboursement: 
Et a Marot, qui est un peu plus loin: 
Tout tombera, qui n’en aura le soin: 
Voila le point principal de ma lettre: 
Vous s¢avez tout, il n’y faut plus rien mettre. 
Rien mettre; las! certes et si ferai, 
Et ce faisant, mon style j’enflerai, 
Disant: O Roi amoureux des neuf Muses! 
Roi en qui sont leurs sciences infuses, 
Roi, plus que Mars, d’honneur environné, 
Roi, le plus Roi, qui fut onc couronné; 
Dieu tout puissant te doint, pour t’étrenner, 
Les quatre coins du monde a gouverner, 
Tant pour le bien de la ronde machine, 
Que pour autant que sur tous en es digne. 


We may easily imagine that Francis I, who gloried in the ti- 
tle of Father of Letters, was willing to become the creditor of a 


debtor who borrowed with so good a grace. 





Marot more than 
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ter. His successes in love and poetry created enemies, and the 
freedom of his opinions and conversation irritated them still 
more, and furnished them with weaponsagainst himself. Nothing 
is easier than to find objections against a man who has a lively 
head and an open heart. He was often obliged to leave France, 
and at last died an exile, after a life as irregular as that of Tas- 
so, and nearly from the same causes: though less unfortunate, 
because happiness or misery depend so much upon the charae- 
ter; and that of Marot was as much distinguished for gayety as 
Tasso’s was marked by melancholy. 


i 


FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
PLAN FOR HEATING A BATH. 


Mr. OLpscnoon, 


Tue practice of warm_bathing is one whose tendency to 
preserve the health of the vigorous, and to restere that of the 
sick is so generally allowed, and which is so conducive to clean- 
liness and comfort, that were it not for several inconveniences, 
it would no doubt be generally adopted. Among these, that of 
heating a sufficient quantity of water, with the ordinary means 
of a private family, is the principal, which, however, may be en- 
tirely obviated, by adding to the common bath an apparatus now 
used in France, which is very simple and easily procured. 

















se B A BC Disa cylindrical 
cA /-7 metal vessel, about ten in- 
| ches in diameter, and of 


— such a height that when 
placed upright, in a full 
bath, the top will be two 
or three inches above the 


surface of the water. At 
G H is a moveable grate 





Rs 





or circle of sheet-iron, 
D C pierced with a number of 
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(199 AMERICAN FRIGATE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
holes. E and F are two tubes, two or three inches in diameter, 
Open at top, and communicating below with the part I. At the 
Bottom of I is a quantity of lead or iron, sufficient to make the 
whole sink and to keep it in an upright position. 

‘To use this contrivance, a charcoal fire being kindled on the 
gate is abundantly supplied with fresh air through the tubes 
E and F; the whole is placed in the full bath, where it is suffer- 
ed to remain for three or four hours, when it will acquire a very 
agreeable temperature. 

This apparatus may be made of copper, sheet-iron, or tin; 
but in case of the hatter being used, care must be taken that the 
fire be kindled while the vessel is in the water, and must be ex- 


tinguished before or immediately after taking it out. 








St. Mary’s county, Maryland. I. BS. 
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AN AMERICAN FRIGATE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(From Clarke's Travels.) 


Tue arrival of an American frigate, for the first time, at 
Constantinople, caused considerable sensation, not only among 
the Turks, but also throughout the whole diplomatic corps sta- 
tioned in Pera. This ship, commanded by captain Bainbridge, 
came from Algiers, with a letter and presents from the Dey to 
the Sultan and Capudan Pacha. The presents consisted of ti- 
gers and other animals, sent with a view to conciliate the Tur- 
kish government, whom the Dey had offended. When she came 
to an anchor, and a message went to the Porte that an American 
frigate was in the harbour, the Turks were altogether unable to 
comprehend where the country was situated whose flag they 
were to salute. A great deal of time was therefore lost in set- 
tling this important point, and in considering how to receive the 
stranger. In the meantime we went on board, to visit the cap- 
tain; and were sitting with him in his cabin, when a messenger 
came from the Turkish government to ask whether America 
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were not otherwise called the New World; and, being answered 
in the affirmative, assured the captain that he was welcome, and 
would be treated with the utmost cordiality and respect. The 
messengers from the Dey were then ordered on board the Ca- 
pudan Pacha’s ship; who, receiving the letter from their sove- 
reign with great rage, first spat, and then stamped upon it; tel- 
ling them to go back to their master, and inform him, that he 
would be served after the same manner, whenever the Turkish 
admiral met him. Captain Bainbridge was, however, received 
with every mark of attention, and rewarded with magnificent 
presents. The fine order of his ship, and the healthy state of 
her crew, became topics of general conversation in Pera; and 
the different ministers strove who should first receive him in 
their palaces. We accompanied him in his long boat to the 
Black Sea, as he was desirous of hoisting there, for the first 
time, the American flag: and, upon his return, were amused by 
a very singular entertainment at his table during dinner. Upon 
the four corners were as many decanters, containing fresh water 
from the. four quarters of the globe. The natives of Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, sat down together tothe same table, 
and were regaled with flesh, fruit, bread, and other viands; while, 
of every article, a sample from each quarter of the globe was 
presented at the same time. The means of accomplishing this 
are easily explained, by his having touched at Algiers, in his 
passage from America, and being at anchor so near the shores 
both of Europe and Asia. 








. 
ATROCITIES AT JAFFA, IMPUTED TO BONAPARTE, DISPROVED. 


Jaffa appeared to be almost in as forlorn a state as Rama; the 
air itself was still infected with the smell of unburied bodies. 
We went to the house of the English consul, whose gray hairs 
had not exempted him from French extortion. He had just ven- 
tured to hoist again the British flag upon the roof of his dwel- 
ling; and he told us, with tears in his eyes, that it was the only 
proof of welcome he could offer to us, as the French officers, 
under Bonaparte, had stripped him of every thing he possessed. 
However, in the midst of all the complaints against the French, 
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not'a single syllable ever escaped his lips respecting the enor- 
mities supposed to be committed, by means of Bonaparte’s or- 
ders or connivance, in the town and neighbourhood of Jaffa. As 
there are so many living witnesses to attest the truth of this re- 
presentation, and the character of no ordinary individual is so 
much implicated in its result, the utmost attention will be here 
paid to.every particular likely to illustrate the fact; and for this 
especial reason, because that individual is our enemy. At the 
time we were in Jaffa, so soon after the supposed transactions 
are said to have occurred, the indignation of our consul, and of 
the inhabitants in general, against the French, were of so deep 
a nature, that there is nothing they would not have said, to vili- 
fy Bonaparte, or his officers: but this accusation they never 
even hinted. Nor is this all. Upon the evening of our arri- 
val at Jaffa, walking with captain Culverhouse along the shore 
to the south of the town, in order to join some of our party whe 
were gone in search of plants and shells, a powerful and most 
offensive smell, as from dead bodies, which we had before ex- 
perienced more than once, in approaching the town, caused us 
to hesitate whether we should proceed or return. At this me- 
ment, the author observed the remains of bodies in the sand, 
and captain Culverhouse, being in doubt whether they belonged 
to human bodies or to those of cattle, removed a part of the 
sand with his sword, and uncovered part of a hand and arm. 
Upon this, calling to our friends, we told them what we had dis- 
covered; and returning to the consul’s house, asked him the 
cause of the revolting spectacle we had witnessed. He tol us, 
that these were the remains of bodies-carried thither, during the 
late plague, for interment; but that the sea, frequently remo- 
ving the sand which covered them, caused them to be thus expo- 
sed; and he cautioned us in future against walking that way, as 
the infection might possibly be retained, not only by those bo- 
dies, but by the clothes, and other things there deposited. 

Some years after, captain Wright, who is now no more, 
waited upon the author, at Ibbotson’s hotel, in Vere street, 
London, to give an account of what he jocosely termed his 
scefiticism upon this subject; when these and the following 
particulars were related to him, and an appeal made to the testi- 
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mony of captain Culverhouse, Mr. Cripps, Mr. Loudon, and 
others who were with usin Jaffa, as to the fact. Captain Wright 
still maintained the charge; and the author, finding the testimo- 
ny afforded by himself and his friends liable to give offence, re- 
served all he had to say upon the subject until it should appear 
in its proper place, as connected with the history of his travels; 
always, however, urging the same statement, when appealed to 
for information. A few months after captain Wright’s visit, 
captain Culverhouse, who had been employed in a distant part 
of the kingdom, recruiting for the navy, came to London; and 
meeting the author in public company at table, asked him, with 
a smile, what he thought of the reports circulated concerning 
the massacre, &c. at Jaffa. The author answered by saying, 
that it had long been his intention to write to captain Culver- 
house ,upon the. subject, and that it was very gratifying to him 
to find the purport of his letter so satisfactorily anticipated. Cap- 
tain Culverhouse then, before the whole company present, ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the industrious propagation of a 
story whereof the inhabitants of Jaffa were ignorant, and of which 
he had never heard a syllable until his arrival in England. The 
author knows not where this story, originated; nor is it of any 
consequence to the testimony he thinks it now a duty to com- 
municate. 








The following ceremony appears to have a singular degree of resemblance 
with the practices of the Shaking Quakers in our own country. 


In a mosque at Tophana was exhibited the dance of the Der- 
vishes; and in another, at Scutary, the exhibition of the howling 
priests; ceremonies so extraordinary, that it is necessary to see 
them, in order to believe that they are really practised by human 
beings, as acts of devotion. We saw them both, and first were 
conducted to behold the dance at Tophana. 

As we entered the mosque, we observed twelve or fourteen 
Dervishes walking slowly round, before a-superior, in a small 
space surrounded with rails, beneath the dome of the building’. 
Several spectators were stationed on the outside of the railing; 
and being, as usual, ordered to take off our shoes, we joined the 
party. In a gallery over.the entrance were stationed two or three 
performers on the tambourine and Turkish pipes. Presently 
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the Dervishes, crossing their arms over their beasts, and with 
each of their hands grasping their shoulders, began obeisance to 
the superior, whe stood with his back against the wall, facing the 
door of the mosque. Then each, in succession, as he passed 
the superior, having finished his bow, began to turn round, first 
slowly, but afterwards with such velocity, that his long garments 
flying out in the rotatory motion, the whole party appeared spin- 
ning like so many umbrellas upon their handles. As they began, 
their hands were disengaged from their shoulders, and raised 
gradually above their heads. At length, as the velocity of the 
whirl increased, they were all seen, with their arms extended 
horizontally, and their eyes closed, turning with inconceivable 
rapidity. The music, accompanied by voices, served to ani- 
mate them; while a steady old fellow, in a green pelisse, con- 
tinued to walk among them, with a fixed countenance, and ex- 
pressing as much care and watchfulness as if his life would ex- 
pire with the slightest failure in the ceremony. I noticed ame- 
thod they all observed in the exhibition; it was that of turning 
one of their. feet, with the toes as much inward as possible, at 
every whirl of the body, while the other foot kept its natural 
position. The elder of these Dervishes appeared to me to per- 
form the task with so little labour or exertion, that, although 
their bodies were in violent agitation, their countenances resem- 
bled those of persons in an easy sleep. The younger part of 
the dancers moved with no less velocity than the others; but it 
seemed in them aless mechanical operation. This extraordi- 
nary exercise continued for the space of fifteen minutes; a length 
of time, it might be supposed, sufficient to exhaust lite itself du- 
ring such an exertion; and our eyes began to ache with the sight 
of so many objects all turning one way. Suddenly, on a signal 
given by the directors of the dance, unobserved by the specta- 
tors, the Dervishes all stopped at the same instant, like the 
wheels, of a machine, and what is more extraordinary, all in one 
circle, with their faces invariably towards the centre, crossing 
their arms on their breasts, and grasping their shoulders as be- 
fore, bowing together with the utmost regularity, at the same 
instant, almost to the ground. We regarded them with asto- 
nishment, not one of them being in the slightest degree out of 
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breath, heated, or having his countenance at all changed. After 
this they began to walk, as at first; each following the other 
within the railing, and passing the superior as before. As soon 
as their obeisance had been made, they began to turn again. 
This second exhibition lasted as long as the first, and was simi- 
larly concluded. They then began toturn for the third time; 
and, as the dance lengthened, the music grew louder and more 
animating. Perspiration became evident on the features of the 
Dervishes; the extended garments of some among them began 
to droop; and little accidents occurred, such as their striking 
against each other: they nevertheless persevered, until large 
drops of sweat falling from their bodies upon the floor, sucha 
degree of friction was thereby occasioned, that the noise of their 
feet rubbing the floor was heard by the spectators. Upon this, 
the third and last signal was made for them to halt, and the dance 
ended. 

This extraordinary performance is considered miraculous 
by the Turks. By their law, every species of dancing is pro- 
hibited; and yet, in such veneration is this ceremony held, that 
an attempt to abolish it would excite insurrection among the 
people. 


ae 
* DESCRIPTION OF THE SERAGLIO. 


A sEconp Visit, which I made to the interior of the Seraglio, was not at- 
tended by any very interesting discovery; but, as it enabled me to describe, 
with minuteness, scenes hitherto impervious to European eyes, the reader may 
be gratified by the observations made within those walls. Every one is curi- 
ous to know what exists within recesses which have been long clesed against 
the intrusion of Christians. In vain does the eye, roaming from the towers of 
Galata, Pera, and Constantinople, attempt to penetrate the thick gloom of cy- 
presses and domes, which distinguishes the most beautiful part of Constanti- 
nople. Imagination magnifies things unknown: and when, in addition to the 
curiosity always excited by mystery, the reflection is suggested, that ancient 
Byzantium occupied the site of the sultan’s palace, a thirst of inquiry is pro- 
vortionably augmented. I promise to conduct my readers not only within the 
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retirement of the Seraglio, but into the charem itself, and the most secluded 
haunts of the Turkish sovereign. Would only I could also promise a degree 
of satisfaction, in this respect, adequate to their desire of information! 

It so happened that the gardener of the Grand Signior, during our resi- 
dence in Constantinoplegwas a German. This person used to mix with the 
society in Pera, and often joined in the evening parties given bv the different 
foreign ministers. In this manner we became acquainted with him; and were 
invited to his apartments within the walls of the Seraglio, close to the gates 
of the sultan’s garden. We were accompanied during our first visit, by his 
intimate friend, the secretary and chaplain of the Swedish mission; who but a 
short time before, had succeeded in obtaining a sight of the four principal 
sultanas and the sultan mother, in consequence of his frequent visits to the 
gardener. They were sitting together one morning, when the cries of the black 
eunuchs, opening the door of the charem, which, communicated with the Se- 
raglio gardens, announced that these ladies were going to take the air. In or- 
der to do this, it was necessary to pass the gates adjoining the gardener’s lodge, 
where an arabat was stationed to receive them, in which it was usual for them 
to drive rvund the walks of the Seraglio, within the walls of the palace. Upon 
those occasions, the black eunuchs examine every part of the garden, andrun 
before the women, calling out to all persons to avoid approaching or behold- 
ing them, under pain of death. The-gardener, and his friend the Swede, in- 
stantly closed all the shutters, and locked the doors. The black eunuchs, ar- 
riving soon after, and finding the lodge shut, supposed the gardener to be ab- 
sent. Presently followed the sultan mother, with the four principal sultanas, 
who were in high glee, romping and laughing with each other. A small scullery 
window, of the gardener’s lodge, looked directly towards the gate through which 
these ladies were to pass, and was separated from it only by a few yards. Here, 
through.two small gimlet holes, bored for the purpose, they beheld very dis- 
tinctly the features of the women, whom they described as possessing extra- 
ordinary beauty. Three of the four were Georgians, having dark complexions 
and very long dark hair; but the fourth was remarkably fair; and her hair, also 
of singular length and thickness, was ofa flaxen colour: neither were their teeth 
dyed black, as those of Turkish women generally are. The Swedish gentleman 
said, he was almost sure they suspected they were seen, fromthe address they 
manifested, in displaying their charms, and in loitering at the gate. This gave 
him and his friend no small degree of terror, as they would have paid fer their 
curiosity with their lives, if any such suspicion had entered the minds of the 
black eunuchs. He described their dresses as rich beyond all that can be ima- 
gined. Long spangled robes, open in front, with pantaloons embroidered in gold 
and silver, and covered bya profusion of pearls and precious stones, displayed 
their persons to great advantage; but were so heavy, as actually to encumber 
their motion, and almostto impede their walking. Their hair hung,in loose and 
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very thick tresses on each side their cheeks; falling quite down to the waist, 
and covering their shoulders behind. Those tresses were quite powdered 
with diamonds, not displayed according to any studied arrangement, but as 
if carelessly scattered by handfuls, among their flowing locks. On the top of 
their heads, and rather leaning to one side, they wore, each of them a small 
circular patch or diadem. Their faces, necks, and even their breasts, were 
quite exposed, not one of them having any veil. 

The German gardener who had daily access to different parts of the Se- 
raglio, offered to conduct us not only over the gardens, but promised if we 
would come singly during the season of the Ramadan, when the guards, being 
up all night, would be stupefied during the day with sleep and intoxication, to 
undertake the greater risk of showing us the interior of the charem, or apart- 
ments of the women; that is to say, of that part of it which they inhabit du- 
ring the summer, for they were still in their winter chambers. We readily 
accepted his offer: I only solicited the further indulgence of being accompa- 
nied by a French artist of the name of Preaux, whose extraordinary prompti- 
tude in design would enable him to bring away sketches of any thing we 
might find interesting, either in the charem, or garcens of the Seraglio. The 
apprehensions of monsieur Preaux were, however, so great, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty I could prevail upon him to venture into the Seraglio: 
and he afterwards either lost, or secreted, the only drawings which his fears 
would allow him to make while he was there. 

We left Pera, in a gondola, about seven o’clock in the morning; embark- 
ing at Tophana, and steering towards that gate of the Seraglio which faces 
the Bosporus on the south-eastern side, where the entrance to the Seraglio 
gardens and the gardener’s lodge are situated. A bostanghy, as a sort of 








porter, is usually seated, with his attendants, within the portal. Upon enter- 
ing the Seraglio, the spectator is struck by a wild and confused assemblage of 
great and interesting objects: among the first of these are, enormous cypres- 
ses, massive and lofty masonry, neglected and broken sarcophagi, high rising 
mounds, and a long gloomy avenue, leading from the gates of the garden be- 
tween the double walls of the Seraglio. This gate is the same by which the 
Sultanas came out for the airing before ailuded to; and the gardener’s lodge 
is on the right hand of it. The avenue extending from it, towards the west, 
offers a broad and beautiful, although solitary, walk, to a very considerbie 
extent, shut in by high walls on both sides. Directly opposite this entrance 
of the Seraglio is a very lofty mound, or bank, covered by large trees, and 
traversed by terraces, over which, on the top, are walls with turrets. On the 
right hand, after entering, are the large wooden folding doors of the Grand 
Signior’s gardens; and near them lie many fragments of ancient marbles, ap- 
propriated to the vilest purposes; among others, a sarcophagus of one block of 
marble, covered with a simple, though unmeaning bas-relief. Entering the 


gardens by the folding doors, a pleasing coup-d’ ail of trellis-work and covered 
VOL. II. cc 
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walks is displayed, more afier the taste of Holland than that of any other coun- 
try. Various and very despicable jets-d’eau, straight gravel-walks, and bor- 

ders disposed in parallelograms, with the exception of a long green-house fil- 
led with orange-trees, compose all that appears in the small spot which bears 
the name of the Seraglio gardens. The view, on entering, is down the princi- 
pal gravel walk; and all the walks meet at a central point, beneath a dome of 
the same trellis-work by which they are covered. Smal] fountains spout a few 
quarts of water into large shells, or form parachutes over lighted bougies, by 
the sides of the walks. The trellis-work is of wood, painted white, and cover- 
ed by jasmine; and this, as it does not conceal the artificial frame by which 
it is supported, produces a wretched effect. On the outside of the trellis-work 
appear small parterres, edged with box, containing very common flowers, and 
adorned with fountains. On the right hand, after entering the garden, ap- 
pears the magnificent kiosk, which constitutes the Sultan’s summer residence; 
and further on is the orangery before mentioned, occupying the whole extent 
of the wall on that side. Exactly opposite to the garden gates is the door of 
the charem, or paiace of the women belonging to the Grand Signior; a 
building not unlike one of the small colleges in Cambridge, and enclosing the 
same sort of cloistered court. One side of this building extends across the up- 
per extremity of the garden, so that the windows look into it. Below these 
windows are two small green houses, filled with very common plants, and a 
number of Canary birds. Before the charem windows, on the right hand, is 

a ponderous, gloomy, wooden door; «nd this, creaking on its massive hinges, 
opens to the quadrangle, or interior court of the charem itself. We will keep 

this door shut for a short time, in order to describe the Seraglio garden more 
minutely; and afterwards open it, to gratify the reader’s curiosity. 

Still facing the charem, on the left hand, is a paved ascent, leading through 
a handsome guilded iron gate, from the lower to the upper garden. Here is 
a kiosk, which I shall presently describe. Returning from the charem to the 
door by which we first entered, a lofty wall on the right hand supports a ter- 
race with a few small parterres: these, at a considerable height above the 
lower garden, constitute what is now called the upper garden of the Seraglio; 
and, till within these few years, it was the only one. 

Having thus completed the tour of this small and insignificant spot of 
ground, let us now enter the kiosk, which I first mentioned as the Sultan’s 
summer residence. It is situated on the sea-shore, and commands one of the 
finest views the eye ever beheld, of Scutary and the Asiatic coast, the 
mouth of the canal, and a moving picture of ships, gondolas, dolphins, birds, 
with all the floating pageantry of this vast metropolis, such as no other capi- 
tal in the world can pretend to exhibit. The kiosk itself, fashioned after the 
airy fantastic style of eastern architecture, presents a spacious chamber, co- 
vered by a dome, from which, towards the sea, advances a raised platform sur 
rounded by windows, and terminated by a divan. On the right and left are 
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the private apartments of the sultan and his ladies. From the centre of the 
dome is suspended a large lustre, presented by the English ambassador. Above 
the raised platform hangs another lustre of smaller size, but more elegant. 
Immediately over the sofas constituting the divan, are mirrors engraved with 








Turkish inscriptions, poetry, and passages from the Koran. The sofas are of 
white satin, beautifully embroidered by the women of the Seraglio. 

Leaving the platform, on the left hand is the sultan’s private chamber of 
repose, the floor of which is surround<d by couches of very costly workman- 
ship. Opposite to this chamher, on the other side of the kiosk, a door opens 
to the apartment in which are placed the atiendant sultanas, the sultan mo- 
ther, or any ladies in residence with the sovereign. This room corresponds 
exactly with the sultan’s chamber, except that the couches are more maguifi- 
cently embroidered. 

A small staircase leads from these apartments, to two chambers below, 
paved with marble, and as cold as any cellar. Here a more numerous assem- 
blage of women are buried, as it were, during the heat of summer. The first 
isa sort of antechamber to the other, by the door of which in a nook of the wall, 
are placed the sultan’s slippers, of common yejlow morocco, and coarse work- 
manship. Uaving entered the marble chamber immediately below the kiosk, 
a marble basin presents itself, with a fountain in the centre, containing water 
to a depth of about three inches, and a few very small fishes. Answering to 
the platform mentioned in the description of the kiosk, is another, exactly of 
a similar nature, closely latticed, where the ladies sit during the season of their 
residence in this place. 1 was pleased with observing a few things they had 
carelessly left upon the sofas, and which characterized their mode of life. 
Among these was an English writing-box, of black varnished wood, with a 
sliding cover, and drawers, the drawers contained coloured writing-paper, 
reed-pens, perfumed wax, and little bags made of embroided satin, in which 
their billets-doux are sent by negro slaves, who are both mutes and eunuchs. 
That liqueurs are drunk in these secluded chambers is evident; for we found 
labels for bottles, neatly cut out with scissars, bearing Turkish inscriptions, 
with the words, “ Rosoglio,” “ Golden Water,” and “ Water of Life.’ Having 
now seen every part ofthis building, we returned to the garden, by the en- 
trance which adinitted us to the kiosk. 

Our next and principal object was the examination of the caarem; and, 
as the undertaking was attended with danger, we first took care to see that 
the garden was cleared of bostanghies, and other attendants; as our curiosi- 
ty, if detected, would, beyond all doubt, have cost us our lives upon the spot. 


A catastrophe of this nature has been already related by Le Bruyn. 

Having inspected every alley and corner of the garden, we advanced, half- 
breathless, and on tiptoe, to the great wooden door of the passage which leads 
to the inner court of this mysterious edifice. We succeeded in forcing this 
open; but the noise of its grating hinges, amidst the profound silence of the 
place, went to our very hearte. We then entered a small quadrangle, exact- 
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ly resembling that of Queen’s college, Cambridge, filled with weeds. It was 
divided into two parts, one raised above the other; the principal side of the 
court containing an open cloister, supported by small white marble columns. 
Every thing appeared in a neglected state. ‘The women only reside here du- 
ring thesummer. ‘Their winter apartments may be compared to the late bas- 
tile of France; and the decoration of these apartments is even inferior to that 
which I shall presently describe. From this court, forcing open a small win- 
dow near the ground, we climbed into the building, and alighted upon along 
range of wooden beds, or couches, covered by mats, prepared for the recep- 
tion of an hundred slaves: these reached the whole extent of a very long cor- 
ridor. From hence, passing some narrow passages, the floors of which were 
also matted, we came to a staircase leading to the upper apartments. Of 
such irregular and confused architecture it is difficult to give any adequate de- 
scription. We passed from the lower dormitory of the slaves to another 
above: this was divided into two tiers; so that one half of the numerous atten- 
dants it was designed to accommodate slept over the other, upon a sort of 
shelf or scaffold near the ceiling. From this second corridor we entered into 
a third, a long matted passage: on the left of this were small apartments for 
slaves of higher rank: and upon the right, a series of rooms looking towards 
the sea. By continuing along this corridor, we at last entered the great 
chamber of audience, in which the sultan mother receives visits of ceremo- 
ny, from the sultanas, and other distinguished ladies of the charem. No- 

thing can be imagined better suited to theatrical representation than this 
chamber; and I regret the loss of the very accurate drawing which I caused 

monsieur Preaux to complete upon the spot. It is exactly such an apartment 
as the best painters of scenic decoration would have selected, to afford a 
striking idea of the pomp, the seclusion, and the magnificence, of the Otto- 

man court. The stage is best suited for its representation; and therefore 
the reader is requested to have the stage in his imagination while it is. de- 

scribed. It was surrounded with enormous mirrors, the costly donations of 
infidel kings, as they are styled by the present possessors. These mirrors, 

the women of the seraglio sometimes break in their frolics. At the up- 

per end is the throne, a sort of cage, in which the stiltana sits, surrounded 

by latticed blinds; for even here her person is held too sacred to be exposed 

to the common observation of slaves and females of the charem. A lofty 

flight of broad steps, covered with crimson cloth, leads. to this cage, as to a 

throne. Immediately in front of it are two burnished chairs of state, cover- 

ed with crimson velvet and gold, one on each sidé the entrance. To the 

right and the left of the throne, and upon a level with it, are the sleeping 
apartments of the sultan mother, and her principal females in waiting. The 
external windows ofthe throne are all latticed: on one side they look towards 
the sea, and on the other into the quadrangle of the charem; the chamber it- 
self occupying the whole breadth of the building, on the side of the quadran- 
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vle into which it looks. The area below the latticed throne, or the front of 
the stage (to follow the idea before proposed) is set apart for attendants, for 
the dancers, for actors, music, refreshments, and whatsoever is brought into 
the charem for the amusement of the court. This place is covered with Per- 
sian mats; but these are removed when the sultana is here, and the richest 
carpets substituted in their place. 

Beyond the great chamber of audience is the assembly room of the sul- 
tan, when he is inthe charem. Here we observe the magnificent lustre be- 
fore mentioned. The sultan sometimes visits this chamber during the win- 
ter, to hear music, and to amuse himself with his favourites. It is surround- 
ed by mirrors. The other ornaments display that strange mixture of mag- 
nificence and wretchedness, which characterize all the state chambers of the 
Turkish grandees. Leaving the assembly room by the same door through 
which we entered, and continuing along the passage, as before, which runs 
parallel to the sea-shore, we at length reached, what might be termed the 
sanctum sanctorum of this Paphian temple, the baths of the sultan mother and 
the four principal sultanas. These are small but very elegant, constructed 
of white marble, and lighted by ground glass above. At the upper end is a 
raised sudatory and bath for the sultan mother, concealed by lattice-work 
from the rest of the apartment. Fountains play constantly into the floor of 
this bath, from all its sides; and every degree of refined luxury has been ad- 
ded to the work, which a people, of all others best versed in the ceremonies 
of the bath, have been capable of inventing or requiring. 

Leaving the bath, and returning along the passage by which we came, we 
entered what is called the chamber of repose. Nothing need be said of it, ex- 
cept that it commands the finest view any where afforded from this point of 
the seraglio. It forms a part of the buikling well known to strangers, from 
the circumstance of its being supported, towards the sea, by twelve columns 
of that beautiful and rare breccia, the viride Lacedemonium of Pliny, called 
by Italians, J? verde antico. These columns are of the finest quality ever seen; 
and each of them consist of one entire stone. The two interior pillars are of 
green Egyptian breccia, more beautiful than any specimen of the kind existing. 

We now proceeded to that part of the charem wh ich looks into the seraglio 
garden, and entered a large apartment, called chalved yiertzy, or, as the 
French would express it, salle de promenade. Here the other ladies of the 
charem entertain themselves, by hearing and seeing comedies, farcical repre- 
sentations, dances, and music. We found it in the state of an old lumber- 
room. Large dusty pier-glasses, in heavy gilded frames, neglected and bro- 
ken, stood, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s family picture, leaning against the 
wall, the whole length of one side of the room. Old furniture; shabby bureaus 
of the worst English work, made of oak, walnut, or mahogany; inlaid broken 
cabinets; scattered fragments of chandeliers; scraps of paper, silk rags, and 
empty confectionary boxes; were the only objects in this part of the palace. 
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From this room, we descended into the court of the charem; and having 
crossed it, ascended, by a flight of steps, to an upper parterre, for the pur- 
pose of examining a part of the building appropriated to the inferior ladies of 
the Seraglio. Finding it exactly upon the plan of the rest, only worse fur- 
nished, and in a more wretched state, we returned, to quit the charem entire- 
ly, and effect our retreat to the garden. The reader may imagine our conster- 
nation on finding that the great door was closed upon us, and that we were 
locked in. Listening, to ascertain if any one was stirring, we discovered that 
a slave had entered to feed some turkeys, who were gobbling and making a 
ereat noise at asmall distance. We profited by their tumult, to force back 
the huge lock of the gate with a large stone, which fortunately yielded (o our 
blows, and we made our escape. 

We now quitted the lower garden of the Seraglio, and ascended by a 
paved road, towards the chamber of the garden of hyacinths. This promised 
to be interesting, as we were told the sultan passed almost all his private 
hours in that apartment; and the view of it might make us acquainied with 
occupations and amusements, which characterise the man, devested of the 
outward parade of the sultan, We presently turned from the paved ascent, 
towards the right, and entered a small garden, laid out into very neat oblong 
borders, edged with porcelain, or Dutch tiles. Here no plantis suffered to 
grow, except the hyacinth; whence the name of this garden, and the cham- - 
ber it contains. We examined this apartment, by looking through a win- 
dow. Nothing can be more magnificent. Three sides of it were surrounded 
by adivan, the cushions and pillows of which were of biack embroidered 
satin. Opposite the windows of the chamber was a fire-place, after the ordi- 
nary European fashion; and each side of this, a docr covered with hangings 
of crimson cloth. Between each offhese doors and the fire-place appeared a 
glass-case, containing the sultan’s private library; every volume being in 
manuscript, and upon shelves, one above the other, and the title of each 
book written on the edges of its leaves. From the ceiling of the room, which 
was of burnished gold, opposite each of the doors, and also opposite to the 
fire-place, hung three gilt cages, containing small figures of artificial birds: 
these sung by mechanism, In the centre of the room stood an enormous gilt 
brasier, supported, in an ewer, by four massive claws, like vessels seen un- 
der sideboaris in England. Opposite to the entrance, on one side of the 
apartment, was a raised bench, crossing a door, on which were placed an em- 
broidered napkin, a vase, and basin, for washing the beard and hands. Over 
‘his bench, upon the wall, was suspended the large embroidered porte feuille, 
worked with silver thread on yellow leather, which is carried in procession 
when the sultan goes to mosque, or elsewhere in public, to contain the peti- 
tions presented by his subjects. In a nook close to the door was also a pair 
of yellow boots; andon the bench, by the ewer, a pair of slippers of the same 
materials. These are placed at the entrance of every apartment frequented 
by the sultan. The floor was covered with Gobelin’s tapestry; and the ceil- 
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ing, as before stated, magnificently gilded and burnished. Groups of arms, 


such as pistols, sabres, and poignards, were disposed, with very singular 
taste and effect, on the different compartments of the walls; the handles and 
scabbards of which were covered with diamonds of very large size: these, as 
they glittered around, gave a most gorgeous effect to the spicadour of this 
sumptuous chamber. 

We had scarce ended our survey of this costly scene, when, to our great 
dismay, a bostanghy made his appearance within the apartment; but, fortu 
nately for us, his head was turned from the window, and we immediately sunk 
below it, creeping upon our hands and knees, until we got clear of the gar- 
den of hyacinths. Thence, ascending to the upper walks, we passed an 
aviary of nightingales. 

The walks in the upper garden are very small, in wretched condition, 
and laid out in worse taste than the fore court of a Dutchman’s house in the 
suburbs of the Hague. Small as they are, they constituted, until lately, the 
whule of the Seraglio gardens near the sea; and from them may be seen the 
whole prospect of the entrance to the canal, and the opposite coast of Scu- 
tary. Here, in an old kiosk, is seen a very ordinary marble slab, supported 
on iron cramps: this, nevertheless, was a present from Charles the twelfth 
of Sweden. It is precisely the sort of sideboard seen in the lowest inns of 
ingland; and, while it may be said no person would pay half the amount of 
its freight to send it back again, it shows the nature of the presents then 
made to the Porte by foreign princes. From these formal parterres we de- 
scended to the gardener’s lodge, and left the gardens by the gate through 
which we entered. 

I never should have offered so copious a detail of the scenery of this re- 
markable place, if 1 did not believe that an account of the interior of the 
Seraglio would be satisfactory, from the secluded nature of the objects to 
which it bears reference, and the little probability there is of so fayourable 
an opportunity being again granted, to any traveller, for its investigation. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL GREENE. 


Camp: Charlotte, December 6, 178¢ 


GENERAL GaTEs, 

Dear sir—Agreeable to my instructions I have taken the 
opinion of the general and other principal officers of the army, 
upon the practicability of holding a court of inqdiry into your 
conduct, during your command in this department. They are 
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unanimous in the opinion that it is not practicable, agreeable to 
the tenor of my instructions, and that it would not be prudent to 
call baron Steuben from Virginia without farther information from 
that quarter; and that the circumstances of this army would not 
admit of the inquiry being made, even if the baron was here. 
Your earnest desire to have the court held, would have indu- 
ced me to call the baron ‘to this army, had the officers been of 
opinion that our circumstances would admit of the inquiry being 
made, unless the operations of the enemy in Virginia had ren- 
dered his continuance there very essential, in which case I am 


persuaded you would neither wish nor expect it. 

I flatter myself you are fully convinced that I am equally 
anxious with yourself for having the court convened, and no less 
desirous of giving you an early opportunity of justifying yourself 
to the world, than you are of submitting your conduct to an im- 
partial inquiry. As soon as the state of this army will admit of 
my convening a court, agreeable to the tenor of my instruction, 
{ will give you immediate notice thereof. 

I am, with esteem, Kc. 


Campi Charlotte, December 6, 1780. 
GovERNOR Nasa, Worth Carolina. 

Sir—I wrote your excellency from general Parsons on my 
way to camp, which I hope you have received. On my arrival 
here I find nothing but the shadow of an army in the midst of 
distress. War is a precarious business where every precaution 
is taken, and subject to great and sudden changes. Nothing 
therefore should be left to chance, but what cannot be avoided. 
In all governments much depends upon opinion; but more in this 
than almost any other, from the circumstances of the currency 
and the division of sentiment among the inhabitants. The liber- 
ties of a people are a great object, and the security of their pro- 
perty little less so; I persuade myself, therefore, if the inhabit- 
ants are rightly informed, they cannot be averse to taking such 
measures, and submitting to those inconveniences which are best 
calculated for their final security, especially as “any have al- 
ready felt the ravaging hand of war. 
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It don’t admit of doubt but that the enemy mean to prosecute 
offensive operations against this state. ‘The only matter of un- 
certainty is the force to be employed and the particular places 
of destination. Part of the troops said to be embarking at New- 
york, mentioned in my former letter, have arrived at Charles- 
town, and the rest cannot be far distant. The small force which 
we have in the field 1s very incompetent to give protection to 
this state, nos would a large body of militia remedy the evil, as 
our difficulties in the article of provision and forage are not less 
than the want of men, and these evils must constantly increase 
so long as the war is carried on by the militia of the country. It 
requires more than double the number of militia to be kept in 
the field, attended with infinitely more waste and expense than 
would be necessary to give full security to the country with a 
regular and permanent army; add to these, obstructions to busi- 
ness, and the distress it spreads among the inhabitants at large; 
and no one who has the true interest of his country at heart can 
hesitate about the propriety of filling the continental battalions, 
agreeable to the late requisitions of congress, which I wish may 
take place immediately; and if it can be effected by draft, as I 
am persuaded if it can, it would damp the enemy’s hopes more 
than ten victories. 

It appears to me the misfortunes which have attended this 
quarter, have been owing to the commanding officer’s putting 
too much to the hazard, and this, I fear, with a view of comply- 
ing with the wishes and impatience of the inhabitants. By trying 
to save too much, we often lose all. 

It is natural for people who are affected with the calamities 
of war, to wish to make a great effort to remove the evil: but ill- 
judged exertions only serve to fix the chains so much the faster. 
Itis my wish, and it shall be my endeavour, to render this state 
every seryice in my power; and I hope every aid and support 
will be given me necessary to crown my exertions with success. 
I may not always agree with the people respecting the manner 
of conducting the war; but they may be assured I have their true 
interest at heart. The king of Prussia says, in defending a coun- 
‘ry you must attend to great objects and submit to partial evils. 
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It is natural for an army that is in distress to lose its disci- 
pline and invade the rights and property of the citizens; nor is it 
possible in many cases to avoid it, without arriving to desperation. 
Soldiers fee] like other men, and their measures should not be 
insulted if they cannot be remedied. Many affect to express 
their apprehensions of the ambitious views of an army. Nothing 
can be more idle: for what can be effected by an army when left 
to itself, which can scarcely be subsisted aided by ill the powers 
of government. Jtis my wish to pay the most sacred regard to 
the laws and constitution of the state; but the emergencies of 
war are often so pressing, that it becomes necessary to invade 
the rights of the citizens to prevent public calamities. The oc 
casion must always give satisfaction to the measure, and few but 
the captious will cavil at the matter. This is often what we are 


‘drove to at the northward, and the commander in chief neve: 


hesitates to take what is necessary for the support of the army: 
at the same time, we consider it as a great misfortune to be re 

duced to this necessity, for nothing is more destructive to the 
discipline and good government of an army; and for this reasor 
I could wish that the state would take measures for giving us the 
most effectual support. Every possible severity shali be exer- 
cised to preserve the property of the people from unjust inva 
sions. Many may think that war can be accommodated to civi! 
convenience; but he who undertakes to conduct it upon this 
principle will soon sacrifice the people he means to protect. 

I am really apprehensive for the salt and other public proper 
ty upon the sea board: it is an object of so much importance to 
us, that I think no time should be lost in removing it into the 
interior country, and I wish your excellency to press the matter, 
as I have done, upon the board of war. I have appointed lieu- 
tenant colonel Edward Carrington deputy quartermaster-genera! 
for the southern army, and am to request that your excellency 
will comply with all his requisitions in the line of his department 
as fully as if made by myself. I shall be happy to hear when 


and where the assembly is to sit, that I may prepare my requisi- 
tions to Jay before them at the first of their meeting. 
I am, &c. 
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Charlotte, December7, 1780. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Sir—I arrived at this place on the 2d of this instant; general 
Gates having reached this some days before me, with a part of 
the troops under his command, the rest being on their march 
from Hillsborough. General Smallwood was below this about 
fifteen miles, towards the Waxaws, where he had been for acon- 
siderable time before general Gates marched from Hillsborough. 
On my arrival I sent for him; but he was gone down towards 
Camden in pursuit of a party of tories, and did not arrive in camp 
until the night before last. Immediately I called a council re- 
specting the practicability of holding a court of inquiry upon ge- 
neral Gates’s conduct during his command in this department. 
The question stated to the council and the answers of the mem- 
bers, are inclosed in the papers from No. 1 to 5. 

I wrote your excellency at Richmond, that I should leave ba- 
ron Steuben to take command in Virginia, which I accordingly 
did; and to endeavour, if possible, to make an arrangement of that 
line; since which I have not heard from him, nor have I heard 
whether the enemy haye left Chesapeake bay or not. As I pas- 
sed through Petersburgh an express arrived from below, with 
intelligence that the enemy had returned; but having heard no- 
thing further of the matter, conclude the report must have been 
premature. 

To give your excellency an idea of the state and condition of 
the troops of this army, if it deserves the name of one, I enclose 
you an extract of a letter wrote by general Gates to the board 
of war, No. 6. Nothing can be more wretched and distressing 
than the miserable condition of the troops, starving with cold and 
hunger. Those of the Virginia line are literally naked, and a 
great part totally unfit for any kind of duty, and must remain so 
until clothing can be had from the northward. I have written 
to governor Jefferson not to send forward any more, until they 
are well clothed and properly equipped. 

As I expected, soI find the great bodies of militia that have 
been in the field, and the manner in which they came out (being 
all on horseback) has laid waste allthe country, in such a man- 
ner that I am really afraid it will be impossible to subsist the 
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few troops we have, and if we can get subsisted at all, it must 
be by moving to the provision, for they have no way of bringing 
it to the army. 

I have desired the board of war of this state not to call out any 
more militia until we can be better satisfied about the means of 
subsistence for the regular troops and the militia from Virginia. 

Lord Cornwallis lies with his principal force at a place called 
Winnsborough, about half way between Camden and Ninety-six, 
at both of which places the enemy have a post strongly fortified. 
At Camden they have seven redoubts, at Ninety-six not more 
than three, but very strong. Part, if not the whole of the em- 
barkation mentioned in your excellency’s last letter as taking 
place at Newyork, have arrived at Charlestown, and it is said 
lord Cornwallis is preparing for some movement. 

I have parties exploring the rivers Dan, Yadkin, and Catabaw, 
and am not without hopes we shall be able to assist the army by 
water transportation. It is next to impossible to get a sufficiency 
of wagons to draw provisions and forage the very great distance 
we are obliged to fetch it to feed the army. 

The inhabitants of this country live too remote from one an- 
other to be animated into great exertions, and the people appear, 
notwithstanding their danger, very intent upon their own private 


affairs. 
Inclosed, No. 7 and 8, are the reports of general Sumpter’s 


last action, and of lieutenant colonel Washington’s stratagem, by 
which he took colonel Rugely and his party. 

I find when baron Steuben comes forward there will be a diffi- 
culty between him and general Smallwood. The latter declares 
he never will submit to the command of the former, and insists 
upon having his commission dated back to as eatly a period as he 
had aright to promotion. When that was, I know not, as 1 know 
of no principles of promotion from brigadiers to major-general, 
except their seniority or special merit. What is best to be done 
in the affair? Before I order the baron on I wish your excellen- 
cy’s advice in the matter. I fear our army is always to be con- 
vulsed by extraordinary claims and special appointments. They 
are both exceeding good men: it is pity a dispute should arise 
between them, so injurious to the service as it must be. 
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My ideas respecting the powers given by congress for ex- 
changing prisoners of war in this department, perfectly corre- 
spond with your excellency’s. I had no idea that it extended to 
the convention troops, and by my inquiry only meant to learn 
your advice, soas my conduct might correspond with your views. 

All the prisoners taken by colonel] Campbell, and others, have 
been dismissed, paroled, and enlisted in the militia service for 
three months, except one hundred and thirty. Thus we have 
lost by the folly (not to say any thing worse) of those who had 
them in charge, upwards of six hundred men. I am told lord 
Cornwallis has lately made a proposition to general Smallwood 
for exchanging all the prisoners in North and South Carolina. 
If it is upon terms just and equal, I shall avail myself of it, for 
a great number of prisoners is a heavy weight upon our hands. 

I am too little informed of the resources still left in this 
country, and of the enemy’s designs, to tell what disposition to 
make, or how to dispose of the little force we have in the field. 
I shali do the best I can, and keep your excellency constantly 
advised of my situation. 

General Gates sets out to-morrow for the northward. Many 
officers think very favourably of his conduct, and that whenever 
an inquiry takes place, he will honourably acquit himself. 

I am, with great esteem and regard, &c. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE ADVERSARIA, OR EVENING RECREATIONS, No. VIIL 
To read what books and see what friends I please.—Pore. 


ALOYS REDING, THE SWISS PATRIOT. 


WHeEn the canton of Schwitz was surrounded by the French 
revolutionary troops, and the last ray of hope had vanished from 
its inhabitants, the enthusiasm of the people was at its highest 
pitch. Matrons and young women assisted in drawing the can- 
non along the most rough and inaccessible roads. The old men 
. and children wished to share the glory of faHing with their liber- 
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ties; they were almost ali furnished with arms; and the cowards 
who sought to escape danger were forced to join the banners 
they had deserted. The men unshaken and unruffied, like the 
rocks on which they stood, courageously awaited the occasion 
of sacrificing themselves to their country. Skirting the verdant 
haunts of Mozgarten, the sacred monument of the ancient valour 
of the Swiss, they were resolved, if unable to leave liberty to 
their posterity, to set them the example of a defence worthy of it. 

Atoys Repine of Schwitz, who commanded the allies, a 
hero and a sage, who in peaceable times had been the advocate 
of reforms and ameliorations, but who resented the offer of 
changes from an armed enemy, thus addressed his troops: 

‘‘ BRAVE COMRADES, dear fellow citizens, behold us at a de- 
cisive moment. Surrounded by enemies, abandoned by friends, 
there now remains for us only to ascertain whether we wish 
courageously to imitate the example set us by our ancestors at 
Mozgarten. A death almost certain awaits us. If any one fears 
it let him retire, and no reproach on our part shall follow him. 
Let us not impose on each other in that solemn hour. I had 
rather have a hundred men prepared for all events, on whom I 
can rely, than five hundred, who, taking themselves to flight, will 
produce confusion, and by their perfidious flight would sacrifice 
the heroes who were desirous of still defending themselves. As 
to myself, I promise not to abandon you even in the greatest 
peril. Death and no retreat. If you share in my resolution de- 
pute two men from each rank, and let them swear to me in your 
name that you will be faithful to your promises.” 

The words of the hero were heard in the greatest silence, 
and with the most religious attention; hardy warriors shed tears 
of tenderness, and when the address was closed a thousand cries 
were heard, “ We will share your lot! we will never abandon 
you!’’ Two mencame from each rank to pledge fidelity in life 


and death to the chief. Europe was a witness to the valour of 
these mountaineers, admired their efforts, and commisserated 
their ill success. 

Zschokke, prefect of the canton of Basle, in his History of 
the Destruction of the Democratic Refrublics of Schwitz, Uri, and 
Unter Walden, from which this fragment is taken and transla- 
ted, assures his readers that the speech is authentic and correct. 
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SUPERIOR TALENTS seem to give no security for propriety 
of conduct: on the contrary, having a natural tendency to nou- 
rish pride, they often betray the possessor into such mistakes as 
men more moderately gifted never commit. Ability, therefore, 
is not wisdom; and an ounce of grace is a better guard against 
gross absurdity than the brighest talents in the world. 


THE BEGGAR. 


Poetry, the offspring of sensibility and feeling, when regula- 
ted by good taste, controlled by judgment, and refined by deli- 
cacy, possesses a charm which penetrates the bosom of the reader, 
though he may know no mofe of the parties with whom he sym- 
pathises than he learns from the verses under his perusal; while 
characters also drawn from life with discrimination, delight by 


their vigour and fancy. The following is an animated fortrait: 


it speaks feelingly to the best affections of the heart: it is drawn 
from nature. 


Of late I saw him on his staff reclin’d, 
Bow’d down beneath a weary weight of woes, 
Without a roof to shelter from the wind 
His head, all hoar with many a winter’s snows. 
All trembling he approached—he strove to speak; 
The voice of Misery scarce my ear assail’d; 
A flood of sorrow swept his furrowed cheek; 
Remembrance check’d him, and his utterance fail’d. 
For he had known full many a better day, 
And when the poor man at his household bent, 
He drove him not with aching heart away, 
But freely shar’d what Providence had sent. 
How hard for him, the stranger’s boon to crave, 
And live to want the mite his bounty gave! 


STYLE. 


Perhaps nothing contributes so much to the fame of a writer 
as his style. It is this which forces the homage of readers, even 
when they despise his sentiments or view his facts with the eye 
of incredulity. From what other cause is it that Hume is the 
companion of every reader, whilst Carter, and Clarendon, and 
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Henry, repose unmolested, save by the moths, on the shelves of 
the curious. Dr. Blair has bestowed much attention upon this 
subject, and his experience has dictated some directions for 
forming a good style, from which, however, no very great ad- 
vantages may be hoped; for style like genius cannot be formed 
by rules. If style be she pfreculiar manner in which a man ex- 
presses his conceptions by means of language, critical rules, how- 
ever useful, in affairs of grammar, cannot form a style. A good 
style is only to be acquired by an attentive perusal of the most 
classical writers, and by depositing in the memory a copious 
fund of zames of ideas. The causes of criticism will then serve 
to prevent us from deviating from the strict bounds of gram- 
mar. Johnson, and Blair, and Hume, may improve; but the ru- 
diments must be formed by our own thoughts. I must not be 
understood as attempting to persuade any foolish wight that 
style is all that is necessary to preserve his name from oblivion. 
The most brilliant or the most fascinating style cannot conceal 
poverty of thought; but the most valuable instruction will not 
be relished unless it be conveyed in a pleasing manner. Quin- 
tillian will express my meaning: 
Curam verborum, rerum esse volo solicitudinem. 


“ T would have a writer to be careful about words,” says this 
skilful rhetorician, “ and anxious about things.” 


MILTON’S IL PENSEROSO. 


The following lines, first published in the year 1647, have 
much intrinsic merit; but if they were, as a learned commenta- 
tor suggests, the occasion of the Penseroso of Milton, as being 
the “plan which is there drawn out into larger dimensions,” 
they have a merit beyond their own in the opinion of every 
lover of English poetry. 


Hence, all you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights, 
Wherein you spend your folly; 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy; 


Oh! sweetest melancholy! 
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Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies; 
| A look that’s fasten’d to the ground; 
A tongue chain’d up without a sound. 
Fountain heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale Passion loves; 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous’d, save bats and owls, 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon. 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley: 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 


pass ecniner ses 


HOME. 


Mrs. Grant of Laggan, has recently issued from her poetical 
loom a fabric, whose texture exhibits all the wildness of fancy 
and the beauty of taste. In the following artless lines she has 
depicted feclings, which though familiar to every feeling mind, 
are never contemplated without lively sensations of pleasure. 


Dear lowly cottage! o’er whose humble thatch, 
The dewy moss has velvet verdure spread; 
Once more with trem’lous hands, thy ready latch 
I lift, and to thy lintel bow my head. 
Dear are thy inmates! Beauty’s roseate smile 
And eye soft melting hail my wish’d return; 
Loud clamours, infant joy; around meanwhile 
Maturer breasts with silent rapture burn. 
Within these narrow walls I reign secure, 
And duteous love, and prompt obedience find, 
Nor sigh to view my destiny obscure, 
Where all is lowly, but each owner’s mind 
Content, if pilgrims passing by our cell, 
Say. with her sister Peace, “‘ there Virtue loves to dwell.” 


THE MODERN DRAMA. 


The influence which the stage has on the morals and man- 
ners of the people at large is so universally admitted, that all 
neriodical writers, who assume to themselves peculiarly the of- 
fice of public censors and critics, have thought it right to exer- 
‘cise this privilege in controling licentiousness, or applauding 
VOL. II. Ee 
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merit. Several of the papers in the Spectator contain much 
judicious remark and useful observation on the plays which ap- 
peared, as well as upon the several performers of the time. Prior 
to the time of the Spectator, the stage was an entertainment 
more calculeted for the dissipated and vicious part of the com- 
munity, than for the improvement of the mind or the refinement 
of the passions. The reproach of Johnson on the dramatic 
writers of the reign of Charles the second was but too well de- 
served. 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 

With the exception of the inimitable and immortal Shak- 
speare and the excelicnt Ben Jonson, few, if any of the dramatic 
productions of that period were such as could be represented 
without offending common decency. The perfurmances on the 
stage deservedly incurred the censure of some of the clergy, 
who very justly thought that the immorality which was permit- 
ted, went very far to corrupt the morals cf the people. From 
this censure the stage has not to this day recovered. The plays 
which succeeded did not deserve this indiscriminate censure. 
Though not entirely free from the looseness and obscenity which 
disgraced the plays of their predecessors, they abounded with 
much genuine wit and humour. The productions of Wycherly, 
Congreve, Farquhar, and other writers of that period, exhibit 
in every page proofs of the most genuine comic humour. The 
Old Bachelor, the Plain Dealer} and several other plays of that 
school, though they were received with applause at the time of 
their first performance, would not be tolerated by an audience of 
the present day. Yet all admirers of true dramatic excellence 
cannot but lament that so much of excellent comic genius should 
be entirely banished from the stage. But in avoiding this ex- 
treme, have not our present dramatic writers fallen into an er- 
rorof another sort? Have not they, by attempting to introduce 
sentimental comedy, lost sight of what ought to be its true and 
legitimate department. Our modern comedies, in their hu- 
morous scenes, degenerate into farce, and their graver ones 
have too much of a tragical cast. Thus, a species of drama is 
introduced, which can lay claim to the title neither of tragedy 
nor comedy. Thus, Pizarro is called a flay, Adelmorn a ro- 
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mantic drama, and the Castle Spectre is simply a drama, Such 
heterogeneous mixtures of laughable and serious events cannot 
convey any permanent pleasure to the spectator. 

The drama ought “to hold the mirror up to nature;” but 
in many of our modern productions we meet with nothing drawn 
from nature: all is improbable and consequently offensive to rea- 
son. Show and splendour, dress and decoration, compensate for 
the want of probability or connexion; and though for the mo- 
ment our eyes may be dazzled or our ears captivated, yet the il- 
lusion of show and magnificence vanishes so quickly, that no- 
thing can remain for reason to reflect upon with pleasure or 
satisfaction. In modern comedy, the characters of Ranger, Bel- 
mour,and Roebuck, are extinct. Charles Surface is the Jast of 
this race of ducks; the modern fine gentleman is dwindled into 
the insipid Jom Shufficton; and the only characters that at all 
excite our laughter are the Dr. Ollafods and the Timothy Tan- 
dems. The flashes of wit that used to set the audience in a roar 
are over; and if we Jaugh at all it must be at the repetition of a 
set of phrases, which in themselves are too absurd even to excite 
asmile, and entirely depend for their effect upon the ludicrous 
dress and physiognomy of the actor. It is much to be wished, 
that some of our best comedies could be so altered and curtailed, 
as to suit them to the taste of an audience of the present 
age, since every candid and judicious critic must ailow them to 
possess more of the true spirit of comedy, than the productions 
of our modern authors can aspire to. Some of them have been 
restored to the theatre by judicious alteration; and it would be 
doing an essential service to the stage, to bring again into notice 
the names of Fletcher, Wycherly, and Farquhar. 

Baltimore. in 


LEVITY. 


Milk-maid, milk-below, milk-fail.—All these are allusive among 
Londoners to the made milk, milk below prroof, and fale milk, with 
which, by the help of dilution and other ingenious processes, 
their town is so abundantly supplied. 
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: Overseers of the poor, &c. Men very apt to overlook many 
2 abuses which they ought to /ook into and correct in the esta- 
blishments over which they preside. 





4 i Nautilus, originally naughty lass, a little shell-fish, which, in 
a calm weather, may be seen floating about on the surface of the 
t ocean, exposing itself to being picked up by every common sailor 
that may be passing in its way. 

ear Bounty, a sum of money paid to a soldier or sailor upon his 
, enlistment, and by the acceptance of which he becomes bound 
+ y and ¢ied to the service. 

oy — 

ea Anchor of brandy, &c. a vessel holding several gallons, so 
eee called because its contents are sufficient to keep Bacchus him- 
self from moving. 


Antimony, a mineral, the name of which originated with those 
who, from its possessing almost all the characters of a metal, took 
it into their sagacious heads that money might be made of it; but 
who, finding that it wanted the most essential of qualities, mal- 
leability, in their disappointment, called it anti-money, and then 
seema metal, from which last comes the present generic term of 
a semi-metal. 

Ledger, or Leger, a name probably from the French deger, 
light, of little weight, given ironically to the chief, and common- 
ly the heaviest, book used in a counting-house. 


Prior, formerly spelt fryer, from the verb to fry. These 
holy gentlemen enjoyed great influence in the ages of supersti- 
tion, and insinuated themselves, in the character of confessors, 
into families of all ranks, pried most assiduously into all their se- 
crets and are said to have profited not a little by their know- 
ledge. Hence they were termed fryers. 


Coroner, Coroner’s Inqguest.—These words plainly express 
4 their derivation from the carrion-crows, who go from place to 
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place to sit upon dead bodies. Every reader knows that it is a 
very ancient custom for the officer now termed coroner, when 
any peTtson is found dead, to go, with a jury of twelve men, to sit 
upon the body; and this motley group is termed coroner’s inguest, 
which is simply carrioners in quest of a body. 

Medical—At the beginning of last century, it was customary 
for all physicians who were in want of employment, to frequent 
Button’s coffee-house, whither persons dangerously ill used to 
send for advice. On the arrival of a inessenger on this errand, 
all the sons of Asculapius would rise in the greatest hurry to 
inquire which of them were wanted, at the same time crying, 
Me d’ye call? From this circumstance they were here first dub- 
bed medical men. 


Weapons, warlike instruments, so called, because their office 
is to make so many weep on. 


oe 


Scymetar,a kind of broadsword used by the Turks, from See 


meat hear! an exclamation common among these barbarians, 


while, merciless as Shylock, they exult over the two-found sii- 
ces that result from the exercise of this instrument of human 
butchery. 


Scarify, among surgeons, to lance a wound, to make inci- 
sions, because patients are so frequently scared at those sharp 
operations. 

Probate, alegal certificate of a will; a name wittily given by 
the learned profession to an instrument commonly expensive in 
proportion to the wealth of a testator, because it is usually the 
first of the many means by which they contrive to get at, dip in- 
to, or robe it; that is to say, the property of the defunct. 

Two reverend gentlemen who were conversing together, one 
complained to the other that he found it a great hardship to 
preach twice a week. ‘ Well,” said the other, “I preach twice 
on a Sunday, and mate nothing of it,” | 
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That Ned’s kind to inferiors no wonder supplies; 

Where it was that he found them creates the surprise. 
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A dramatic author on presenting a farce to Mr. Kemble, for 
the New Theatre Royal Covent Garden, assured him in his let- 
ter that it was a production by no means to be laughed at. 

A bricklayer who was working at the top of a house, hap- 
pening to fall down through the rafters, and not being hurt, 
he bounced up, and cried, with a triumphant tone, to his fellow 
labourers: “I defy any man to go through his work as quick as 
I did.” 

The rustic amusement of cudgel playing, remarked an emi- 
nent barrister jocosely, ought to be prevented, as it affects the 
“security of the crown.” 

A person Called upon a comb-maker, who was then at work, 
to let him know he was drawn for the militia; “I don’t care,” 
answered the comb-maker, “I am too young for service.’’— 
*“ Too young and about thirty! What do you mean?” “No 
matter for that,” rejoined the comb-maker, “I can swear that f 
am now cutting my teeth.” 


A gentleman invited his friend to dine with him, and amongst 
other dishes brought to table, was a roasted hare, which was 
admired by all the company as to its fineness and freshness, but 
it was not so well cooked as it might have been. One of the 
gentlemen present, therefore, took the liberty of saying it was 
not well drest. “I wonder at that,” says the gentleman of the 
house. “ Why,” returned the gentleman, “he may be a good 
cook, but he is a very bad Aare dresser.” 

One day, during the last term, as a certain solicitor of no 
gentleman-like appearance, was passing through Lincoln’s inn, 
with his professional bag under his arm, he was accosted by 
a Jew, with, “ Cloash to shell, od cloash!’”” The.lawyer some- 
what nettled at this address, from a supposition that Meses 
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mistook him for an inhabitant of Duke’s Place, snatched a bun- 
dle of papers from their damask repository, and replied, No, 
damn your blood, sir, they are alinew suits. 





Trapp’d by my neighbour in his clover, 

Three pigs I feed you to recover— 

Before the court you gravely stand, 

And stroke your wig, and smooth your band; 

Then, taking up the kingdom’s story, 

You ope your case with Alfred’s glory; 

Of Norman William’s curfew bell, 

And Ceeur de Lion’s prowess tell; 

How through the ravag’d fields of France 

Edwards and Henries shook the lance; 

How great Eliza o’er the main | 

Pursu’d the shatter’d pride of Spain, 

And Orange broke a tyrant’s chain. 

All this, good sir, is mighty fine; 

But now, an’ please you, to my swine! 
Jerry dying intestate, his relatives claim’d, 
Whilst his widow most vilely his mem’ry defam’d— 
‘What,’ she cry’d, ‘ must I suffer, because the curst knayve, 
Without leaving a will, is laid snug in his grave?’ 
‘That’s no wonder,’ says one, ‘ for ’tis very well known, 
Since his marriage, poor man! he’d no will of his own.’ 

A coach-maker, remarking the fashionable stages or carria- 
ges, said, ‘that a sociable was all the son during the honey moon, 
and a sulky after.’ 

The King of Rome, is a remarkably sound sleeper, and well 
deserving the title of young Vap. 

An honest Yorkshireman amusing himself in poaching, had 
his gun taken from him by a justice of the peace. Soon after, 
he was unfortunate enough to be informed against for sedition, 
in saying he wished Bonaparte would land in Yorkshire. Being 
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brought before the bench of magistrates, of which the aforesaid 
justice was chairman, he acknowledged the words; ‘ but,’ said he, 
‘my reason for saying so was, that I thought your worship would 
take his gun from him. 

A gentleman entering the room of some friends with a gloo- 
my face, after having dined with an admiral who was not famous 
for his hospitality, was rallied on his appearance, and asked if he 
had dined to his satisfaction. ‘No,’ replied the disappointed guest, 
growlingly, ‘the admiral may be a very good sea-lord, but he is 
a very bad land-lord. 

A young author was reading a tragedy to monsieur Piron, 
who soon discovered that he was a great plagiarist. The poet, 
perceiving Piron very often pull off his hat at the end of a line, 
asked him the reason. ‘I cannot pass a very old acquaintance,’ 
replied the critic, ‘ without that civility.’ 

A very thin audience attending the third representation of a 
new comedy, the author observed, ‘Qh, it is entirely owing to 
the war.’ ‘Oh, no,’ cried the manager, ‘it is actually owing to 
the piece.’ 

A thief, having stolen a cup out ofatavern, was pursued, and 
a great mob was raised around him. A bystander was asked, 
what was the matter. ‘Nothing replied he: a poor fellow has 
only taken a cup too much.’ 


SELECTED POETRY.—FOR THE PORT -FOLIO. 
HORACK IN LONDON. 


THE merry wags who have so long regaled the towa by fugitive poetry 
in the gazettes, under the name of Horace in London, and more recently in 
the volume of Rejected Addresses, have at length reared their perennial mo- 
nument in the shape of a droll and humorous duodecimo. We have here- 
tofore copied so frequently the productions of these gay and good-humoured 
wits, that we have not much to transcribe which will be perfectly new to our 
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readers. The following are however selected, as being at once exquisite and 


original. 
THE BAILIFF. . 
Integer vite, scelerisque purus. H { 
THE pauper poet, pure in zeal, et 
Who aims the Muse’s crown to steal, te 
Need steal no crown of baser sort, a 
To buy a goose, or pay for port. 1) 
He needs not Fortune’s poison’d source, 4 
Nor guard the House of Commons yields, 1 
Whether by Newgate lie his course, a 
The Fleet, King’s Bench, or Cold Bath Fields. a 
For I, whom late, impransus, walking, oH 
The Muse beyond the verge had led; a 
Beheld a huge bumbailiff stalking, } 
Who star’d, but touch’d me not, and fled! a 
A bailiff, black and big like him, ) + 
So scowling, desperate, and grim, ay 
No lock-up house, the gloomy den | 
Of all the tribe shall breed again. at 
Place me beyond the verge afar, ‘ls 
Where alleys blind the light debar, 3 q 
Or bid me fascinated lie 3) 
Beneath the creeping catchpole’s eye; ig 
Place me where spunging houses round i‘ 
Attest that bail is never found; alg 
Where poets starve who write for bread, alg 
And writs are more than poems read; i 
Still will I quaff the Muse’s sprirg, ‘ il 
i In reason’s spite a rhyming sinner, a 
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I'll sometimes for a supper sing, 
And sometimes whistle for a dinner. 
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THE TERMAGANT. i 
Icci beatis nunc Arabum invides. A 
TO LUCY. iy 

_ An, Lucy, how chang’d are my prospects in life é 
‘Since first you awake n’d love’s fame! | 
So humble a bride, such a petulant wife, 4, 


Gadzooks! I scarce se you the same. ri 
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That badge which the husband’s ascendance secures, 
(The poon sans culottes never wore ’em) 

You arrogate now as prescriptively yours, 
In spite of all sense and decorum. 


No longer your smile like a sunbeam appears, 
But clouds your fair visage deform, 

Which quickly find vent in a deluge of tears, 
Or burst into thunder and storm. 


O! who will now question that Venus’s dove 
Transform’d to a vulture may feed 

On the sensitive heart of the victim of love, 
Condemn’d in close fetters to bleed; 


Since you whom so lately an angel I thought, 
Now acting the termagant’s part, » 

Exult o’er the fetters which wedlock has wrought, 
And tear without mercy my heart. 


Your temper is changed from serene to perverse, 
Your tongue from endearment to clatter: 

I took you for better, as well as for worse, 
But find you are wholly the latter. 


TO APOLLO. 
Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem 


Wuat asks the bard who first invades 
With votive verse Apollo’s shrine, 

And lulls with midnight serenades 
Thee, male Duenna of the Nine? 


Not ven’son, darling of the church, 
Mutton will serve his turn as well; 

Nor costly turtle dress’d by Bincu— 
He spurns the fat to sound the shell. 


Fearing to trust to dubious stocks, - 

He ne’er invests his money there, _ 
And views with scorn the London docks, 
Perch’d on his castle in the air. 
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Ye sunburnt peasantry of Gaul, 


Go prune your vines for Norro.x’s lord, 


His jovial table welcomes all, 


And laughing plenty crowns his board. 


Favourite of Bacchus! see him lay 
His comrades senseless on the floor, 
And then march soberly away, 


With bottles three, ay, sametimes four. 


My skill in wines is quickly said, 


I drink them both to make me merry; 


Claret and port alike are red, 


Champagne is white, and so is sherry. 


Grant me, ye powers, a middle state, 
Remote from poverty and wealth; 
Above the poor, below the great, 
A body and a mind in health. 


And when oid Time upon his head, 
His snowy bounty shall impart, 
Oh grant that he may never spread 

Its freezing influence to my heart. 


O Diva, gratum que regis Antium. 
TO FORTUNE. 


Goppess! by grateful gulls ador’d, 
Whose wand can make a clown a lord, 
And lords to coachmen humble: 
Whose Midas touch our gold supplies, 
Then bids our wealth in paper rise, 
Rise? zounds! I should say tumble! 


Thee, barking Fire, Assurance baits; 
With face as brazen as-her plates 
She in thy lobby lingers: ; 
‘But fire, alas! to smoke will turn, 
And sharers, though no’ houses burn, 
Are sure to burn their fingers. 
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In troubled water others fish, 
Locks, docks, canals, their utmost wish; 
They’re welcome if they love it: 
They who on water money lend, 
Can seldom manage in the end, 
To keep their heads above it. 


Who sinks in earth but sinks in cash; 

*Tis to make nothing but a smash, 
Do nothing, but undoing; 

New bridges halt amid the flood, 

New roads desert us in the mud, 
And turn out “roads to ruin.” 


The knavish crew, in bubbles skill’d, 

Next, high in air their castles build, 
But air too mocks their trouble; 

Balloons to earth too quickly slope, 

And Winpsor’s gas, like WinpsorR’s Soa/i. 
When blown, appears a bubble. 


Oh Fortune! in thy giddy march, 

Kick down (and welcome) Highgate Arch, 
But be content with one ill, 

When from the gallery ruin nods, 

Oh! whisper silence to the gods, 
And spare the Muses’ Tunneli!* 


Grim bankruptcy thy path besets 
With one great seal and three gazettes 
Suspended from her shoulders: 
Diggers and miners swell her train, 
Who having dored the earth in vain, 
Now 4ore the poor shareholders. 


While vulgar dupes compell’d to pay, 
Decoy’d too far to fly away, De 
Are caught and pluck’d like tame ducks, 
Their pools of fancied wealth are lakes | 
Wherein their cash makes ducks and drakes, 
Till they themselves are lame ducks. 


* This alludes to a ridiculous farce, which met with undeserved favour 
at the time of its appearance, and is now deservedly Sreuiten- 
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Farces like those to send adrift, 
Blind goddess, give my farce a lift, 
And bid me touch the Spanish: 
Too weak to brave the critics’ scorn, 
So shall it serve the weak to warn, 

And quack impostors banish. 


Those rampant “ minions of their breed,” 

Too long from Kretcn’s halter freed, 
Pursue their slippery courses. 

Gorged with their asinine repast, 

Ob! grant they may devour at last 
Themselves, like Duncan’s horses. 


LOB’S POUND. 


The poet rejoiceth in the return of tranquillity after the imprisonment of sit 


Francis Burdett in the Tower. 
Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero. 


‘© Now broach ye a pipe of the best Malvoisie,”’ 
*Tis sold at the Marmion tavern, 

Come, feast upon turtle, and sing a Scotch glee, 

And dance round the table in grand jubilee, 
Like so many hags in a Cavern, 


*Tis wrong to draw corks in the midst of a row, 
Old Port is the devil when shaken; 

The captain was novel, I needs must allow; 

An Englishman’s house was his castle till now, 
But castles are now and then taken. 


Dame Fortune had given sir Francis a dram— 
. Your drunkards will never be quiet; 
Ile said, * Mr. Sergeant, your warrant’s a sham, 
Upheld by the rabble; I’ll stay where I am.” 
So London was all in a riot. 


But soon Mr. Sergeant surmounted the basement, 
Which only made John Bull the gladder; 

For back he was pushed to his utter amazement; 

The baronet smil*d ‘when he saw from the casement 
His enemies mounting a ladder. : 
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At length all the constables broke in below; 
Quoth Gibbs, “Tt is legal, depend on’t.” 

Thus riding in chase of a doe or a roe, 

The flying bumbailiff cries “‘ yoix! tally ho!” 
And seizes the luckless defendant. 

Sir Francis, determin’d the question to try, 
Was quietly reading law Latin; 

Not able, and therefore not willing to fly, 

He saw all the parliament forces draw nigh, 
As firm as the chair that he sat in. 


His lady was by, and she play’d on her lute, 
And sung “ Will you come to the bower,” 
The Sergeant at Arms, who was hitherto mute, 
Advanc’d and exclaim’d, like an ill-natur’d brute, 
“Sir Knight, Will you come to the Tower?” 


He mounted the carriage, by numbers oppress’d, 
But first, with a dubious intention, 

Like queen Cleopatra he secretly press’d 

Two serpents, in tender adieu to his breast, 
Whose names I had rather not mention. 


*Tis thus other Wimbledon heroes attain 

The summit of posthumous fame; 
They dodge their pursuers through alley and lane, 
But when they discover resistance is vain, 

They kick up a dust, and die game. 


WIT ON THE WING. 
Otium Divos rogat in patenti. 


TO.GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER. 
THE youth from his indentures freed, 
Who mounts astride the winged steed, 
The muses’ hunt to follow; 
With terror eyes the yawning pit, 
And for a modicum of wit | | 
Petitions great Apollo. 
For wit the quarto-building wight 
Invokes the gods; the jilt in spite 
Eludes the man of letters.” ~ 
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Wit through the wire-wove margin glides, 
And all the gilded pomp derides, 
Of red morocco fetters. 


Vain is the smart port-folio set, 

The costly inkstand black as jet, 
The desk of polish’d level; 

The well-shorn pens to use at will:—~ 

*Tis no great task to cut a quill— 
To cut a'joke’s the devil! 


Happy, for rural business fit, 

Who merely tills his mother wit, 
In humble life he settles; 

Unskill’d in repartee to shine, 

He ne’er exclaims, “ descend ye nine 
But when he plays at skittles. 


They who neglect their proper home 

To dig for ore in Greece or Rome, 
Are poor Quixotic vandals; 

*T was well enough in needy Goths, 

But why should we, like foolish moths, 
Buzz round the Roman candles? 


Care swarms in rivers, roads, and bogs, 

Its plagues spring up like Pharaoh’s frogs, 
Too numerous to bury; 

It roams through London streets at large, 

And now bestrides a lord mayor’s barge, 
And now a Vauxhall wherry. 


The man who no vertigo feels, 
When borne aloft on Fortune’s wheels, 
But at their motion titters; 
Pitying the sons of care and strife, 
Enjoys the present sweets of life, 
Nor heeds its future bitters. 


Poor Todin died, alas! too soon, 
E’er with chaste ray his Honey Moon 
‘Had shone to glad the nation: 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








Others, I will not mention who, 
For many a year may (evtre nous) 
Outlive their own damnation. 


Who creep in prose, or soar in rhyme, 

Alike must bow the knee to Time, 
From Massinger to Murphy; 

And all who flit on Lethe’s brink, 

Too weak to swim, alas! must sink, 
From Davenant to Durfey. 


Your rival muses, like two wives 

Assail your pate, and while each strives 
To win you to her quarrel, 

Like Garrick painted by sir Jos, 

You stand between them, at a loss 
On which to weave the laurel. 


My muse is of the ostrich sort, 

Her eggs of fortune’s gale the sport, 
She in the sand conceals ’em: 

By no intrusive wanderer found, 

Till watchman Pheebus walks his round, 
And with his lamp reveals ’em. 


But should the god’s revealing ray 
Destroy her fragile web to-day, 
She’ll spin again to-morrow; 
These trifles ne’er her mind annoy, 
Who never knew a parent’s joy, 
Ne’er felt a parent’s sorrow. 


COBBETT. 


Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus. 


WueERE halts the Richmond coach to bait, 

With ears erect and mouth dilate, 
(Believe it future ages) 

I saw the Naiads quit the Thames, 

Fishers their nets, and boystheir games, 
To dive in Cobbett’s pages. 
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Cobbett, huzza! I burn! I rave! 

Laws, locks, and Lincoln gaol I brave; 
Spare, Anarch lov’d yet dreaded, 
The bard who hails you tumult’s god, 
And lauds your pen like Herme’s rod, 

Gall-tipp’d and serpent-headed. 


With yours, his own, and Horne Tooke’s tongues, 
The baronet’s exhaustless lungs, 
The dog of hell outwarble: 
While you his Gorgon vipers wield, 
Back on your master turn the shield, 
And change his heart to marble. 


The cat o’ nine tails you abuse, 
And billingsgate each classic muse; 
Henceforth another cue get: 
The assailant now the Vine assail, 
Each muse contributing a ¢ai/, 
To whip you into Newgate. 


When jacobins, in reason’s trance, 

Rul’d, mobon mob, devoted France, 
Reacting on reaction; 

You baffled, tooth and nail for law, 

And hid beneath the lion’s paw, 
The cloven foot of faction. 


Hail, Botley Bifrons! sinuous eel! 
How shall the Muse your course reveal? 


In what Pindarics word it? 


Round like a weathercock you flit, 
As interest veers, now puffing Pitt, 
And now inflating Burdett. 


E’en Windham, chivalrous no more, 
In your hot water dipp’d his oar, 
And let your torrent turn. him; 
He hymn’d your worth, your virtues sung, 
And lick’d with metaphysic tongue 
The foot ordain’d to spurn, him, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
STANZAS, 


SILENT Nature has courted a moment of rest, 
Not a murmur is heard to awaken the wood; 
The Sun in serenity fades in the west, 

And sheds his last lingering ray o’er the flood. 


So—soon shall the light of my life dimly fade, 
Forever shall set its last lingering ray; 


And the cold silent tomb, in its somberous shade, - 
Embrace my sad dust, as it moulders away. 


For, oh! the sweet dream of life’s pleasures has fled; 
And with it the purest endearments of bliss; 
Which the moments I prized, so bewitchingly shed 
In the heavenly thrill of her rapturous kiss! 


Alas! that so soon the bright vision should vanish, 
And the pearl of my soul as the dew melt away! 
Sweet spirit! no change can thy memory banish, 
Till lifeless with thine lays my sorrowful clay. 


No never! while fated unfriended to rove, 

To the world shall I number one sigh or regret; 
Extinguished and gone is the light of my love, 
And dreary is all—since I‘cannot forget! 


Then turn, my sad heart! to the wanderer’s home— 
To the kind parent earth, that soon dries the moist eye; 
Thy haven of rest is the cold silent tomb, 

That knows not the pain of a tear or a sigh. 


Baltimore, June, 1813. 


TO A SINGLE BIRD. 


Sap warbler thou but sing’st in vain: 
Not one of thy own plume is near, 
Thy dying melody to cheer, 

Or answer to thy mournful strain. 
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Sad is thy solitude, and sad thy lay; 
Sad as the songs of her forlorn, 
Who from her kindred spirit torn, 
Sighs out the cheerless day, ie 
And chides the ling’ring hours that slowly wear away. 
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But sadder is that maid than thee; | 
More silent her anxiety; i! 
For when pale eve thy prison vails, | 
Thy mournful voice no longer wails. 


i 
But night to her no comfort brings, , 
Save that her tear unnoticed springs. 


Yes, while this eye and sorrow sleeps, 
The vigils of her grief she keeps; 
Sad thought bedews her wakeful eye, 
Still sorrow pains her breast, and trembles thro’ her sigh! 
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Written for and sung before the first City Troop on the 4th of July. ‘i 


Tune—‘ The glasses sparkle on the board.” 





Tue first of freedom’s chosen band 
Revisits earth to-day; ' 
The love he bears his native land, | 
Not death can wear away. | 
From heav’nly bowers, this guest of ours, F 
Descends and warms the soul; a 
With hearts of flame, his honour’d name, 
We'll pledge in freedom’s bowl. 


What though that fond paternal face, 
So dear to ev’ry eye; 

Eludes the patriot’s warm embrace, 
Translated to the sky. 

Our guest is near, we feel him here; 
We feel him in the soul: 
Iilustrious shade, we undismay’d 

Can pledge thee in the bow!. 
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We know thee by this patriot love, 
This pant for honest fame; 

For none but Washington above, 
Can breathe so pure a flame. 

Then comrades join, with sparkling wine, 
These feelings to the soul, 

So warm and dear, with cordial cheer, 
We'll pledge in freedom’s bowl. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE GALLANT CAPTAIN 





JAMES LAWRENCE. 


Ah! who would loiter on life’s utmost verge, 
A weary wight; a melancholy blank; 
Still gaze with dubious horror on the surge, 


And shrink and tremble on the joyless bank! . 


See yonder sad and s@litary thing, 

Of vermil youth and beauty what remains! 

Lost is the mem’ry; lost th’ elastic spring; 
The flush of life; the frolick of the veins! 


Though gorgeous spring his vision strives to greet, 
And flings her rainbow lustres round his head; 
Bathes all his senses in Arabian sweet, 

He looks and wonders where these charms have fled. 


Such was not Lawrence! his heroic frame 
With nobler fate indulgent heav’n had blest; 
In the meridian of his life and fame, 

He rush’d in splendor to the land of rest. 


Heroic glory! though thy light illumes 

With beams so lovely, ’tis a hasty glare; 

Thy flame burns bright and sparkling, but consumes 
The life it renders so divinely fair! 


The soft and gentle courtesies of life, 
All whisper’d, Lawrence! to prolong thy day; ; 
The tender friend, the fond and loving wife, 

Allur’d tlie from the fields of war away. 
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Why should the hero bear the cruel brunt! 
Expose a life to love and friendship dear! 


Why should he combat danger’s scowling front, 


To reap the barren glory of a tear! 


Sternly inflexible he still remains; 

He scorns the olive round his brows to twine; 
With noble pride he bursts such gentle chains, 
And cries, my country J am wholly thine! 


Before him full his country’s genius stands, 
Her downcast eyes betok’ning deep concern; 
And mournfully she proffers to his hands, 
The star of glory, and the silent urn! 


And while on each the astonish’d hero gaz’d, 
Anxious to grasp the proffer’d prize, so fair; 
Lo! on the urn the star of glory blaz’d, 

And all its wand’ring radiance gathered there. 


I come! I come! he cried with ravish’d breath; 
Welcome to me the slumber dark and deep; 
Let but such glory twinkle round my death, 

I still shall triumph in the hour of sleep. 


Yes, noble soul! thy glory is secure; 

For now, surviving thy unhappy date, 

It burns and sparkles with a blaze more pure, 
Remov’d beyond the hostile reach cf fate. 


Thy worth full well thy gallant foemen knew; 
Hush’d was the shout of joy, to honour just; 
They paus’d, and as a debt to valour due, 
They shed the tear of pity on thy dust! 


When fortune favour’d bravery so well, 
And Lawrence laid the pride of Britain low; 
The orphan whose unhappy father fell,* 
Now found another parent in the foe. 


* A son of one of the hands who was slain on board of the Peacock, was 


taken by captain Lawrence into his own family. 
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But say what lips can tell with unconcern,* 
These cruel tidings to the widow’d fair; | 
Who waits with anxious heart his glad return, ; 
And joys to greet him with a cherub heir. 








Illustrious mourner! hug the dear deceit; 

This fond delusion—it will soothe thy breast: 
O may the pitying shade of Lawrence greet 
Thy midnight slumbers with a dream so blest. ; 























Unhappy babe! thy mangled parent lies 
Far, far from thee, amidst a hostile race; 
Inexorable fate has seal’d his eyes, 

Ah! never to behold that smiling face! 
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Yet, O my country! hasten to be just; 

And since the hero’s splendid course has run, 
Repay the debt thou owest to his dust, 

In kind protection to his infant son. 


> SSS Pariecax as 


Even Victory, when gallant Lawrence fell, 
Mourn’d for the hapless fate of one so brave;, 
And when her lips pronounced the sad farewell, 
Reluctant dropt a star upon the grave.f 


Oe ae ‘idl winches eine %, 2p 


Then learn, ye comrades of th’ illustrious dead. 
Heroic faith and honour to revere; 

For Lawrence slumbers in his lowly bed, 
Embalm’d by Albion’s and Columbia’s tear! 


* The widow of the deceased remains in ignorance of his death. This 
it has been thought in her critical situation dangerous to develop: she has 
lately been brought to bed of a son. 

‘ { Captain Lawrence was buried in the flag of the Chesapeake, which he 
defended so bravely. 
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